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ABSTRACT 

This docuoent covers all activities since the 
inception of the Black Co,lieges and Comiounity Development Program 
(BCCDP). The BCCDP was established to develop clear lines of' 
coaaunication between TACTICS • programs; organize Black Colleges 
Technical Assistan<>e Executive Committee; design^ organize, and 
execAte the Black College Consortium; and design, and conduct Black 
Col-leges and Community Development Conferences. This document 
presents an historical perspective, scope and- tasks of the original 
model, assessment of program operation, change strategy approaches, 
-description of the Positive Futures, Inc. (PFI) an institutional and 
programmatic development team, recommendations, and an appendix 
containing exhibits ojE pertinent materials utilized in and generated 
as a result of activities. BCCDP^ initial programming jear was under 
the auspices of TACTICS. P'FI subsequently assumed leadership to 
achieve improved coordination among the developmental and .managerial 
activities of several functional planning units and ^several levels of 
governments. Ihis document represents a major effort to formulate a 
comprehensive approach in facilitating governmental cooperation' and 
coBBunity development programmatic balance among black colleges. 
(Author/KE) * ' 
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This report was conducted pursuant to cbntract H-3536 with tKe 
U.S. Dep^tinent of Housing §nd u:tba'n Development. The , opinions 
expressed therein are tho'se of the author and should not be con- 
stured to reprer.ent the official view or policy of any agency of, 
the ,U.S. goveay^ment . 
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- ■> FOREV?ORD ■' . 

This report consolidates findings and recommendations' 

of the Black College^ and Community Development Prog/am (BCCDP) 
conducted under the 'grant sponsorship o£»the U. S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development to the Technical Assistance Con- 
sortium To Improve \col lege Servfces (TACTICS) and POSITIVE 
FUTURES, Inc., (PFI) , both of Washington, D. C. 

This report covers all activities since the^ inception of the 
BCCDP through December ,''l974 . ' It is organized under the following 
broad" topical headings: 

I. Introductidn : A Historical Perspective 
II. Scope and Tasks of the Original Model 
III. Evaluative Assessment of Program Operation 

IV. Change Strategy Approaches 
i 

The POSITIVE FUTURES, Inc. Model 
V. PFI Model: Wave of the Future ^ 
VI. Recommendations 
Those sections' are followed by an Appendix, which contains 
exhibits of pertinent materials utilized in and generated as a 
result of activities. Particular pro'gfaia elements in this report 
represent a;i ^expansion and restructuring of contents and proces- 
es of the original program desigr\i' -They re.flect consultation 
with community development experts, professional* educators and 
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experiences . accrued from various gQvernment ag^Qcies involved 
directly or indirecpW in guiding implementable criteria for 
Black College resource development. * 

It is to be/noted that the BCCDP's initial programmi^ig year 
was under the auspices of TACTICS. PFI ^subsequently assumed';^ 
leadership to achieve improved coordination among the develop- 
mental and managerial activities of several functional planning ^ 
u^its and several levels of governments. The BCCDP was then bet- 
ter able to perform a highly integrative function, thereby in- 
creasing and strengthening programming processes to a narrower 
Black College resource base than originally had been envisioned. 

One final comment about this report:- The staff of PFI has 
strived to maintain a high degree of objectivity in presenting 
the i;esults and recommendations. There have been acknowledged 
weaknesses, both in structure and content, not always under PFI ' s 
control. Specifically, the work energy of the program has served'' 

as a basis for ascertaining a\}^ailable resources. This report- 

\ *■ 

brings forth a, new knowledge whigh can contribute much to im- 
proving future programs and educational endeavors. Moreover, it 
should be viewed as a first major effort to formulate a compre- 
hensive approach in facilitating governmental cooperation and 
community development programmatic balance among Black Colleges. 
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INTRODUCTION: A H35BTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

• \ 

IF 

To comprehend this report, an understanding of TACTICS, its . 
purpose, nature, and role are essential. TACTICS was established 
in 1971 with one basic purpose.. . . "to help the Black College 
survive and grow as a' resource of leadership and strength to the 
Blacks rape and the nation." Its affiliate agencies consist of the 
Institute for Services to Education: Robert Moton Memorial Insti- 
tute, Inc.; Phelps-Stokes Fund; United Board for College Develop- 
ment; and University^ Associates. The birth of the organization 
was announced by Dr. Sidney P. Marland, fotmer ^Assistant Secretajry 
of HEW, Office of Education, with an initial funding df two (2) • 
laillion- dollars per year for the^thJ^e year ' program. 

gince its inception TACTICS has been the fulcrum for provid- 
ing technical assis.tance and professional services to Black Col- 
leges." Via TACTICS, technical assistance has been defined in the 
form of developing the utilization of new and better methods for^ 
improving staff capabilities and restructuring organizational ar- 
rangements to capitalize on available ^resources : administering 
research and training programs; collecting, collating, and pub- 
lishing statistics; not to mention the specialized skills in^ ob- 
taining financial, mor^l, intellectual^^and political support. In^ 
its first operational year, TACTICS 'set forth the following as its 
five major objectives: 



1. To create (and maintain) a pool deployable -manpower 
capable' of dealing with specific institutional pro^Dlams 
■ , identified, by the colleges. This manpower, will' consist 

of the most highly skilled personnel in these colleges 
• as well* as in the nation. 
•2. To assist 'the colleges in their efforts to strengthen 
.academic programs' by helping them design academic ^nd 
. administrative support systems . " 
'3. To establish' (and raiai-ntain) a closer interface between 
. " -federal programs an'd .institutions for their mutual.^ben- 

-fefit: ■ ' . 

4. To ensure that the colleges becomfe knowledgeable about 
federal, as well 'as non-government programs from which 
they 'can benefit. 
^ 5.- To assist the colleges in their efforts to become rec- , 
ognized as national resources -by directing their exper- 
tise" in research and education to a , number of high pri- 
, ority social problems in both urban and rural settings. 
At the beginning of the second year cycle TACTICS redefined 
its work program to include the following addenda to the above- 
stated objectives. ■ . - \ ". , 

i. - To identify federai^ly funded programs that, have relevant 
implications for Black Students, their colleges and 
lar.ger coitimunities , e.g., HUD programs such as the 



A ' J^'^ Urban Intern Program - * . 

(b) 'Administrative Intern ^Program 

< (c) Urban Studies Fellowship Program 

' (d) Comprehensive • Planning Assistance 
5 Prograin (701 work/study projects) 

(e) Community Development Programs 

2. To stimulate and encourage federal agencies without a 

I 

history of assisting Bla,ck colleg'es to engage in same. 

3. To identify interested groujis of colleges to apply for 
. - participation in programs ap outlined 'above. 

-'4.( / ,To inform faculty/personnel of Black fcolleges by making 

V ■ ' . • 

them aware of opportunities for involvement in federal^ 

' .•" 

programs . ' , , - ^ 

5. To assist Black college personriel in understanding that 
r their fiStures depeod^n how well they can demonstrate 

c-their colleges to b^ useful ila tackling social pfoblefhs. 
'"in 1972, at .the time that practitioners and academi-* 
cians £n th^ field of^urban development expressed concern over 
how universities could apply their* strqng teaching and research 
base x>% knowledge to the magnitude and complexity of urban prob--^ 
lems and while at .the. s^me time urban affairs experts were devel- 
oping urban -observatory systems. Black colleges as an institu- 
tional resource base Were fighting .for political, educational and 
financial siArvival. Clearly, the'^ question was whether ^lack 
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'1 ' . ^ / 

..institutions of higher learning had relevance to the dynamics of 
projected change in today's educational society, 

I ■ ' ' 

Both actual and implied actions, aimed at dismantling pre^ 



dominantly Black ^schools needed to be counteracted. Close analy- 

SIS needed tq^be made of the import of n^w planning and develop- 
mental themes generated from "white" academia, federal, state and 
local policy-making centers. Dialogue needed to be stimulated 
from which resolutions and/or recommendations could emanate on 
the role^^envisioned for and by Black, colleges in vtC^bai^ affairs , 
generally, and community development processes, specifically. 

In mid-1972 TACTICS convened two work^ing conferences of Black 
College presidents and/or their rejiresentatives for purposes of 
ejL.i3|:idating some of the differences in perceptions of survivabil- 
ity^ relating to Black institutions in any city, metropolitan, 
regional or sub-city geographical .area. Discussions at these 
conferences produced an expressed interest and commitmeht on t^e 
part of the' participating colleges to establish a consortium. 
Under the guidance of TACTICfe and ^the ' Southern Regional Educa- 
' tional Board, an executive committee was selected to 'develop 
policy initiatives, identify administrative resources and explore 
possible funding sources. This strategy format was adopted be- 

cause it served as an integrating ,and stimulating force. Through 

> 

'it, the institutional base for coping with community developjnent 
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problems engendered by under-utilization and neglect' by federal 

and state agencies could be strengthened. 

'Later in 1971, TACTICS entered discussions with Dr. Oscar 

S. Mimsr Chief Education Advisor, U. S.- Department of HUD \ regard- 

ing the probability of agency funding. After submissipn of "Black 

Colleges and Community Development, A Technical Assistance Pro-- 

» 

posal" for'review and comment , -further negotiations resulted in 
\ HUD Contract ,H-3536 with TACTICS effective January | 1973. Tts 
objective was to develop and test the feasibility of a technica;L 
assistance model for increasing effective participation of pre- 
dominantly Black colleges in the community development process. 
The contract gave special attention to the design of a program 
strategy which could effectively satisfy demands for quality, 
relevance, breadth of 'scope and long-range benefits ^or members 
*b*f .the prpposed '♦Black colleg-e consortium. 

The specific ofc^jectives ^f the program design, as set forth 

' in the prime contract between HUD and TACTICS, were to: 

^ : - I , 
1. Organize and initiajte 'confe,rences for information ex- 

I 

<5hange^, expanding kiiowlfedge,' multiplying professional 
and technical contacts needed for productive and eff^- 
'"cj^nt educational/curriculum planning in cpnnection 
^ ^ with' commundty developmer^t processes.^ 



2. .Develop a consortium of Black colleges which will result* 

in more effectiye utilization of the resources of Black 
colleges in the relevant phases of the community develop-, 
ment'- process . . 

^ ' . . I 

3. Increase the participation of Black Col]4eges in Federal 

^ ' / ' ■ , • 

programs related to urban affairs, especially those re- 

) • : \ ■ 

lated to community development, planning and management. 

4. Produce a report t^at will previa^ guidance to HUD, other 
Federal, State and Eocal agencies in undjerstanding % 
whether or not Black colleges have the commitment and 

y. . • • 

capability to produce and impact on the solution of com- 
, munity ddvelopilient pj^oblemsi ^ ^ • • 

In March, 1973, ntembers of the TACTICS staff began develop- 
mental work on selective program elements under the directorship 
of Dr. Van S. Allen, -Executive Director of ^ACTICS. 
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ORGANIZATIONMi SCOPE AND TASKS OF THE ORIGINAL MODEL 

• ; /I 

The conceptualization fojr the original design emerged through 
planning activities, conferences and mailed inventories initiated 
by TACTIONS. The Executive Director of TACTICS and his staff were 
the administrative agents who provided the manpower nucleus for 
project implementation^ Social Systems InterventJLon, Inc. was 
retained to ^assist the TACTICS staff in providing the technical 
assistance needed by colleges in clarifying program ideas, develop- 
ing goals and objectives, organizing , cooperative agreements between 
institutions *'and identifying means of both effectively and effi- 
ciently 'discharging ^he demands of the" contract • Fiscal respon- 
sibility for the accountancy of funds v/as ope'rationalized under 
the auspices of Fisk University; (See Diagram I) - 

This structural arrangement insured the jSolicy-m^king body 
that utility of another agency v;ithin the su^er-structure of 
•^ACTICS would, enhance ^lanageirient responsibilities in a coordinated 
manner plus add significantly to' an area of expertise not a part 
of the original TACTICS members. Because of, the wide array of 
programmatic thrusts by component members of TACTICS, (See Diagram 
II) , Black College-Community Development Program (BCCDP) was des- 
ignated the na^e to establish clear lines o5 program coitimunxcation 
and orderly processes. In sum, the stpaefuire was new ia ^ge and 
operationality when viewed from the perspectlv^of the' older member 
agencies of super-structure TACTICS. , 
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Diagram I: 
QRIdNftL BCCDP MODEL 
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EVALUATIVE ASSESSMENT OF. THE PROGRAM' OPERATIQN 

In addition to the major objectives, fodr tasks incorporated 
in the original contract augmented the approach necessary to im- 
plement the plaAried strategy. They were to: 

■■ ■ . \ ■ 

• Organize Black Colleges Technical^Assistance 
Executive Committee. 



. Identify and Select Participating Black College 
for Consortium. , 

•Design and Execute the Black College Consortium. 

• Design and Conduct Black Colleges .and Community 
Development Confprence^. 

The original program design prepared by TACTICS can be V/isu- 
alized on a charting of program interrelationships found in 
Diagram I. Multi-functional responsibilities of work elements 
flowed from the Urban Advisory Committee to ^ the Executive Commit- 
tee v/hich managerially created a major choke point in view of the. 
limited manpower, detailed a narrow policy base, frustrated mana- 
gerial control, and allowed little room for mid-course corrections. 

In order to present a comprehensive and definitive analysis 

of the processes of ^the original model/ a survey of the adopted 

I 

organizational networks demands some attention. 

The first process task was to organize the Bl^ck Colleges 
Technical Assistance Executive Committee into a work unit. The 
Technical Assistance Executive Coimnittea^ (See , Appendix A) was 
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I r - 

-formally organized at a coi^ference held in Atlanta / Georgia^ 

February/ 1973, several w,e6ks after the grant was signed by HUD. 

That committee selected as its major ^ charge the coordination of 

development and design of program planning among the appropriate 

colleges, governmental agencies, TACTICS agency, American Council 

on Education-Urban Affairs Office Liaison, and Southern Region 

Education Board representatives. Its responsibilities included 

% 

po.licy decisions and guidance, proper distribution or allocation 
of available resources, and managerial surveillance of adopted 
program strategies. 

As the BCCDP began to take shage and the' Executive Committee 
attempted to structure programs, this nation begin to implement the 
Staj:e and Local Assistance Act of 1972. Under its provisions, 
"New Federalism" was instituted which called for returning power 
to the people, i.e., transferring fiscal and decision-making re- 
sponsibility for perf ordnance to local government. Moreover, it 

introduced a new era in intergovernmental relations and decentral- 

*• 

. ization causing the original hierarchy of priorities, target dates 

' • - . ' f- 

- and' timetables perceived by the Executive Committee to change . 

dofastically. ^ • ' 

> 

Citizeris and Black college officials alike received the new 
I revenue-sharing proposals with apprehension and alarm. The BCCDP 
staff, nonetheless, analyzed the resultant impact on the original 
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program design and interpreted the* new federal mandates as a^ 
signal that in the context of maximum feasible' community involve-- 
ment# the structure and makeup of the Executive Committee ^needed 
revamping. It was envisioned that this woSld legitiifllze and make 
more l>lausible the treatment approaches advocated for the pro*- 
posed community development process* As a consequence, the prime 
contract was amended and TACTICS was authorized to redesign and 
expand the Technical .Assistance Executive Commit,tee and staff. 

It was at this point that the administrative decision ^was 
made t.o attempt to relocate the, program responsibility for inter- 
national comm\inity development concerns with the respective 

if 

TACTICS .component having a long-standing history of involvement 
with Africa. Thus, the Phelpjs-Stokes fund was peti^tioned by the 
TAGfl^ICS Policy Board to assume leadership in. this area. Subse- 
guentlY/ the TACTICS funding request of the Lilly Foundation to 
support the' managem^nl^ and development of such an effort fell vic- 
,tim to the re-priorit'ization of that fdundaiiion • s program initiatives 

7 

The second maj^r task in the implementation of the BCCD^ 
involved the selection of colleges to form the consortium. This 
was accomplished through a systematic identification-selection 
process.- (see Appendix C) while exploring the aspirations of Black 
college presidents . or their designated representative, when either 
attended the two TACTICS-sponsored meetings in 1973, Further 
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refinement and analysis of the survey instrument produced a com-' 
posite of fifty-four (54) Black colleges and universities (See . ■ 
Appendix D) interested in community development programming^. 
Seven categorical program areas were identified to provide the 
burden of the evidence and the weight of consensus that serious 
and solid efforts be given to a community development program 
thrust.^ ^ 

However, with a minimal st^ff ^nd a small grant for actual- 
izing an effective program, motion v/as sustained in history. 
Minimal knowledge cast the BCCDP as an agent fpr assisting insti- 
tutions in acquiring" more government funds. The cooperative spirit 
.exhibited when TACTIC^ generated the original plan eliminated the 
promotion of extreme cynicism and difference in quality of p-ercep- 
tions concerning the new program. , The main lessons of these' exper- 
iences pointed to the need to bring"^ forth improved • enlightenment 
in the absence of a basic information system. In many instances 

I 

the interest of the institution did not j^eflect the perceived, t 
demonstrated, or empirically determined needs of the community. . 

Therefore, to jl[roduce a meaningful link^between program per- 
formance and measurement of significant results, the piime contac 
was amended, effective Aprils 1974 to provide a community* need c 
assessment model based on analysis of 'relevant and timely daLa / 
^geQj3rated m the coarse of program implementation. This purity ] 
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of assessment is ♦particularly important in view of the demand from 
"New Federation" requirements in the formulation and implementation 
of priority program activities combined with, identifiable support 
resources'at both a local and national level. 

When the BCCDP was launched, it had yirtually no mechanism^ 
for anticipating the performance trends, identifying skill needs 
^nd pinpointing potential trouble spots for Black college profes- 
sional and student personnel. This was significant because it was 
they who would inherit the. task of developing, evaluating/ coor- . 
dinating and periodically reviewing proposed community development 
criteria. How then v/as the consortium to become operational? 

Examination of the areas of program interest led to the util- 
ization of the "context evaluation" method since the scope and 
extent of the initial g^ant required BCCDP to engage in a multi- 
faceted' planning effort. The major advantage of this methodology 
was that the scope and vi^or of assessed needs, when j^ompared with 
expressed problem areas by individual project directors from var- 
ious schools helped to countermeasure BtCDP staff expectation 
without destroying the enthusiasm and uniqueness of BCCDP project 
development. While BCCDP, too, wanted to solve problems, a con- 
siderable amount of its effort involved collecting data on man- 
power,, financial, and facility resources at the Black college, < 
state and community leyel^ This tack prevented the project's 



f . 

planning strategy from maHing one major mi£5take: the development 
of imbalanced levels of expectations between strategic institu- 
tional ca^bility/ the interest of acaden/icians and their com- 
munity-based iteeds and problems* ' ^ 
While many of the above missions were^ in fact/ methods of 

t 

program strategy preparedness whicl? assessed the relative effec- 
tiveness of the proposed technique (s) to be employed/ the fourth 
major task of the BCCDP cemented significant and potential re- 
sources from federal/ stjate and local governments/ Black colleges 
and universities/ and the U. S. Department of Housing and Urban 
bevelopment into an affirmative support and action relationship. 
This was achieved by promoting a concerted effort to understand 
and solve particular urban-rural-metropolitan problems. * 

The design^ ^nd conduct o^ B^ack Colleges and Community 
Devel&pment ^Conferences, v;as an i^ortatit breakthrough for it was 
a major first step in achieving a. coordinated program to advise 
BJ.ack school3 of federal urban programs administered by. a variety 
of agencies such as: HUD/ HEW/ LabOf z**^ ^Justice/ OEO/ Transporta- 
tion^ Agriculture/ Commerce/ National. Science. Foundation / National 
Institute of Health and others. From the conferehces' format 
. (See Appendix E) the concept of consortia! :worl<? units was born as 
structures emerged around the ^s,sembled ^^kills and capabilities of 
thosfe in attendance to address organizational questions Gf consorti 

21 - •. . ! 
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research braintrusts. The braintrusts assigned their research 
capability to BCCDP-def fned . work units entitled: Criminal Jus- 
tice, Educational Innovations, Housing, International Black Uni- 

. versity, Management and Organization Development^ Mental Health 

' and Drug Abuse, and Telecommunications. 

^ Consortial work units repok^ed out progress made toward 
developmental efforts. While there were progress reports on all 
work units, only a few had actual conceptualized proposals. Es- 
sentially, the task liad demanded labor-interisive efforts, requisite 

> 

technical skills and' capabilities , financial capability, and logis- 
tical concerns all of v/hich conspired against a meaningful incen- 
tive to develop a quality product. Another factor which imposed 
itself v?as that of participants who wanted to move from, the plan- 
ning to the implementation phase. From these experiences the ^ 
,BCCDP staff developed a "critical needs analysis" to ascertain 'the 
abilities, capabilities, interest, and resources of affected schools 
aligned with perceived needs of the communities where schools were 
located. Such a planning strategy was inherently beneficial in 
view of the revenue-sharing conditions attributable to the "New 

3 ■ - ■ 

Federalism" concepts. 

Thus, the constituent base ^ envisioned by the BCCDP pieeting 
* • • > • 

of June,' 1973 changed to a constituent make-up sensitive 'tp the 

' '' r 

— . '. . ' . • ' . ' ^ 

decentralized thrust of new federal guidelines and hence, the- . 
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Executive Connuitte^ assumed an advisory capacity. Its member- 
ship was expanded to iliclude represeN;atives from local, state, 
and federal levels of government and coipmunity rejJresentatives 
with%due consideration given to age,' sex, race and national 
origin i They wer^: • . • ' 

Clarence E. Lightner -Mayor, Raleigh, N,C, 
James S. Wilson - City Manager, Compton, Calif 
Daniel P. Vincent - Director, Total Community Action, 

New Qr leans, La. 
O'Marie White - Assistant to the City Manager on 

Youth Affairs, Hampton^ Va, . 
Barbara D. Wi^ls - Communi^ty Development Specialist, 

State of N.C. Dept.' of Natural and ' 
Economic Resources 
John L. (Jrump -^irector, Urban and Health Admin- 
^ istration Programs, NASPAA 

^ (President 'texas Southern University 

Alumni Assoqiation) 
E.^ A. 'Boykins - President, Mississippi Valley State 

University, (PFI Board Member) 
Granville M. Sawyer - Pres^^dent\ Texas Southern 

University, >PFI Board- Member) 
Romallus. 0. Mjarphy - President ,^ Shaw College At 
, - Detroit, (PFI .Board Member) 

Lamore J. , Carter - Associate Dean for Administration, 

Gra'Jnbling State University 
Walter Johnson - Special Assistant td the President, 

1 Bishop College 

Eugene Williams - Director\ University Research Planning, 

Fayetteville State University^ 
Suregh P. Londhe - Professor, South Carolina State 
" ih College 

The political climate of fostered an apprehensiveness . 

**^on the part of eacl^ congressman" and governor approached to serve • 

on the BCCDP Advisory Committee.' With 1974 axx election year and the 

country paralyzed by the "revelations" of Watergate, very few highly 

visible politicians were willing to risk involvement with such a new 
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concept (Black Colleges and Comraunity Development) and a program 
.which did* not directly affect their constituents, 

Tl)^mechanifcs of building a network of collegeg around con- 
cepts of community development w6re, on the surface, not dif- 
ficult. ^Conceivably community development activities could occur 
independently at each institution in. conformity, of sorts, with- 
out conflict. Thus initially any member of the fifty-four (54) 
college consortium who wished to participate neeiied simply to 

if 

forward a letter in response to an inventory-assessment of need 
statement indicating a desire to participate. The^eed to coor- 
dinate planning efforts by synthesizing "institution.s into a clu-ster 
of colle/es,, and combinations of clusters became highly apparent 
and nol^easily obtainablfe" when the needs asi^essment insTzruments 
were returned and analyzed. 

Conflicting, assumptions and projections from member schools 
emerged when planners attempted to factor out commonalities and 
rework the basis for plan and program deVelopment. While the end- 
product proved disruptive to the original planning effort, the 
problem areas in Slack colleges were being identified with respect 
to -available institution-based resources. * The 'gaps inherently 
changed institutions' needs principally because of the uncertainty 
of institutional godl achievement ^possible through implementation 



of the original model. V 
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' ' The Jjjne and Sept^ember, 1973 conferences (See Appendix E) 

were aimed at clarifying the issues by encoixragirig the member 

institution^^ to participate in federal, state and locall coip- 

munity development and public affairs related programs. These 

j ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ 

conferences wer.e designed with t'he intdiit of stabilizing 

decisional structuring and eliciting feedback respc^nses so that 

tefchnical assistance provided by the BCCDP staff could be manage- 

^ rially tailored in fAiture plan development. Conceptualization 

^nd development of the conferences ' format meant that al,l of the 

TACTICS components would be made available to those community , 

development processes. 

Thus, once the priorities and interests werp clearly > 

^ defined, componen^^^member^ of the 54-member BCCDP consortium 
became painfully aware of constraints which would tax their, 
institutions through continued involvement with BCCd^. ^his 
afforded members the opportunity to examine problems associated 

- with determining the probability of individual 'resource avail- 
ability in light of the reorganized program thrust. It is to 
be noted' that this new programmatic tTirust was made to the Office 
of Education-Title III in the form of a new program component' . 
within the larger TACTICS proposal submission for FY 75. THe . 

^ Title III response was that their office did not have the author- 
ity to provide funds for such technical assist-ance under the 
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specialized. aegis of " "community .development . " 

Hence in order for the "New Federalism," revenue-sharing, 

*• -• ' 

the Pratt Decision and the "eligibility" of more th^n 650 insti- ; 
^tutions as additional qualifiers to thfe ."Developing Institutions" 
prograih - a program originally legislated by Congress and de- 

4 

signed by the Department of HEVr to assist the 109 colleges ahd 

universitifes. of traditionally Black origin - not to be viewed' 

* * • ■ . ^ * • , 

as doomsday indicatoirs,' those problematic issues j;iad unilatetrally^' 

to be addressed as opportunities. Examination of the" viability 

of such an approach was found to be most attractive to a f^w 

presidents,' while other members o^^'^he original 54-college consortium 

•selected their own most feasible alternative* . / . ^ 

" * Challenged by a new period' for innovation and experimentation 

'with the least possible harm accruing to the 'fewest number of 

sister instftutions , these 'presidents provided continuing support. 

Their adherence to institutional long-range planning fpr community ^ 

improvement, prograC. accountability consistent with community 

development^ goals and obj.ectives, and co^ncret.e implementation 

I I 

strategies having far-reachinq implications to the development 
and expansion of institutional e\:onomic bases, became the policy 
development bajse of the BCCDP. 



CHANGE. STRATEGY APPROACHES VIA CONTEXT EVALUATION- ' 
^ AND DEVELOPMENT INTERVENTION • • 

Clear at the outset was that TACTICS needed to establish a 
top-priority project with research functions that wx)uld extend 
a new awareness and knowledge of, what alternative courses of 
action should be pursued. "This function was accomplished after 
BCCDP's first year of existence and a more experience-based summary 
and syijthesis of tasks completed. What culminated was a two- 
pronged approach for establishing a technical assistance model 
for increasing the effectiveness of Slack colleges in the community 
development process. 

The first strategy approach (Diagram III) is a model whose 

major components are contextual examination, planned change, 

decisional structuring, and input, process and product evaluation." 

The seco'nd approach (Diagram IV) is interventionist in narure z:r.d 

delinqjates the target groups and subgroups which are positively 

linked to organizational and environmental processes.. The merger 

of these strategies devised scenario that was .goal-seeking*. As 

a consequence, they induced change through policy-program analysis J 

♦ 

For example, context: evaluation served a planning decision 
♦ 

which had to be determined and is demonstrated by conferences 
which were sponsored by TACTICS, preceding* the proposal develop- 
ment. Two types of decisions, incremental (gradual step-by-step 
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techni^es for.' program performance) and neomobilistic, Cinno- 

« 

vative activity for inventing, testing, and diffusing new sol- 
utions) wer^' advanced as a matter of policy cl:ioice. Input eval- 
uation served the decisional structure based on the project de- 
sign simulated in the original proposal submitted by TACTICS 
' staff to _>iUD. 

Process evaltiation enabled the stuly, of decisional imp^le- 
mentation while specified tasks were being carried out. For • 
example, the (Constitution, and mission of the executive committee 
changed to advisory in response to changes in ~lhe environment and 
■the nu«i>er of colleges associated with the BCCDP program. Reason; 
.to stagnate project impoverishment and make the ■ allocation of 
resources more ma^^rsgeable. Product evaluation supported the recy- 
clying of decisions 'to ascertain and better react to project 
accomplishments demonstrated by recommendations cited elsewhere 

.in this report. 

'The corresponding strategy of organizational development 
intervention enabled -the staff of TACTICS to utilize a solution- • 
generation methodology. This eliminated less than creative conflict 
and provided those change-oriented structures and personnel in 
groups, organizations, and institutions a conducive operational 
format. At first, the BCCDP perceived its role hs one of applying 
preventative and remediative intervention strategies. Shortcommings 
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in planning ideology, the lack of established consortia program 
linkages with federal-state-local agencies, xinstai>le relationships 
between college-oriented groups and citizenfe and less than full- 
time core staff <^hose size and skills could be applied to pre- 
ventative and/or rejnediative approaches facilitated emphasis on 
the development intervention strategy. 

Since the major objective wa& not to provide specific and 
absolute statements on the capability of Black colleges, the 
developmental model was natural in orientation and purpose, • 
espec^-ally in its educative features and thrust • 

Thus, two uni-di-mensional strategies produced a three- 
dimensional technical assistance model which facilitated problem 
solving and the transfer of nev/ learning and khowledge capacities • 
This invited organizational and planning improvements for each 
school individually and for the consortium as a unique institution- 
building collective* With the decrease in number of participating 
schools form fifty four (54) to nine (9), the development of a 
community needs assessment based on data collection and analysis, 
the utilization of feedback networks, and the organization of. a 
highly prized development team, POSITIVE FUTURES, Inc. (PFI) evolX^ed 
as the institution-building collective to jarry forth the interest 
and resources of member schools in institutional and community 
programmatic development* 
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Its philosophy and parameters of operation appear in the 

' • • -- ' 

followdlng reprint from the Public Administration Review / November/ 

i 

December 1974. It is to be noted that this acticJe, "The Role 

- . ^ 

of Black Colleges in Public Affairs Education," was selected as 

one of the co-vrinners of the Marshall E. Dimock award for 197 4. _ 

(See Appendix F.) The Dimock Aw^rd is for the best article 

pxiblished in the Review on the theme "Innovative' Solutions for 

the Seventies." In selecting the article, the Dimock Award 

Committee made the following comments: 

"The article is well-conceptualized, works from 
an excellent data base. -In addition to identi- 
fying new and innovative directions for black 
colleges, it offers a basis for applicability^ 
to other colleges and universities. It x:ontains 
a broad approach, to integrating theory and prac- 
tice, through "learning by doing." The Committee 
understands that the approach has been more fully 
/developed since the article was written and hopes 
that a performance assessment will be made avail- 
able in tne near future." 
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pubUc administration review, 

« • . 

. .c> ■■. - 

The role of black colleges in pubhc affairs education 

\ 

Cheryl Dobbins, TACTICS 
DoUie R. Walker. Consultant 



Many voices are proclaiming that all institutions 
of higher learning must face boldfy the challenge 
that they become public service agencies capable 
of providmg leadership m a troubled society. 
There is, however, no unanimity in this proclama- 
tion. Some see it as being inconsistent with the 
university and/or college's role-that of teachings 
research, ui^tovefy, and transmission of icnovyl- 
edge. Others feel thai the college has an obligation 
not only to recognize urban and rural /ocial 
problems but to be aggressive in* their prevention 
and in their'ultimate elimination. 

For the authors the answer lies somewhere 
between the two, and we would agree with those 
who view the college, black or white, as a public 
service institution. Its primary and most important 
function IS to feed into the hfc suram a new 
generation of highly motivated, enlightened, and 
responsible citizens, entrepreneurs, and specialists 
capable of facing the personal and social problems 
of their age with resolution, judgment, and vi- 
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This is a tough assignment and sometimes risky, 
especially for black institutions of higher learning. 
But there is an undisputed fact that black colleges 
can and must rise to the challenge. That is what 
this article is about. In approaching this topic the 
authors will discuss. (I) the organi;'.ational struc- 
ture-the exphcit role of black colleges in public 
affairs education present and future: (2) how the 
role\can be implemented, (3) the obstacles to 
fulfilling this role and responsibility, and (4) 
recommendations. 

Organization and Structure 

- Perhaps the myriad of bad conditions facing 
urban and rural minorities proliferates until it 
curdles the initiative of black colleges. These 
conditions include., (a) hungry children, (b) eco- 
nomic exploitation, underemployment, unemploy- 
ment, and .employment under intolerable circum- 
stances; (c) genocide education; (d) inadequate 
health and welfare services, le) lack of recreational 
•facilities and activities, iff) inequities m law en- 
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forcement, (g) unjust treatment by communica- 
tions media; (h) poor or no transportation; (i) 
absentee and/or, if available, hostile landlords; (j) 
rodent-infested neighborhoods; (k) few human 
services, (1) urban decay; (m) energy conservation; 
(n) sociological conflicts; (o) pollution; and (p) 
disparities in municipal services in urban sectors 
und poor rural areas compared with other sections 
of the community. The 'implications are many, for 
business, welfare services, industry, government, 
and, above all, education. 

It IS an unrealistic assumption to expect the 
historically black college with its traditional and 
narrowly defined role, focus, and organizational 
structure to impact positively on such far-reaching 
and deep-seeded needs. It is time to clear up the 
axiom that the college ha^ always responded to 
social needs unless it be clearly recognized that 
this response has traditionally been made by and 
large in terms of the indirect effect of scholarly 
productivity and the augmentations of academic 
programs to serve new manpower needs. 

People have lost faith in their government and 
their colleges, too. There is a harshness in the 
tones of the populace who declafe 
institutions of higher learning cannot afford the 
luxury of the ivory or ebony tower image and 
must become sophisticated, systematized, and 
apply taxonomy creatively and wisely to the 
resolution of society*s problems. 

The extjnt to which a college may successfully 
cope with complex problems depends lo a large 
degree on the efficacy of a collegers courage and 
educational cndeavof to set up a public. affairs 
education program. < There has been a mush- 
rooming of urban studies centers and a sprinkling 
of urban planning programs on black college 
campuses (see Chart I). The burning question at 
this juncture is to what extent these programs have 
actually impacted upon tlic local planning process 
in, for example, low-inc<^me housing or mass 
transit facilities which more often then npt go 
unbuilt. 

If the planners are doing busy work and the 
minicipal leaders absorbed in bureaucratic min- 
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ucts, black colleges can ill ^afford to tum their 
backs in di^st and indication, for they may be . 
the only force left in the community which can 
press for its ultimate rehabilitation. The writers, 
rather than being disparaging of their efforts, are 
pinpointing the rieed for black colleges to be 
responsible for the improvement and rehabilitation 
of ail the people and their total environs. They 
must be just as responsible for providing technical 

'4 expertise m developing policy, feasibility, market- 
ing site location, layout, auxiliary services, and 
amendatories for an Early Childhood Development 
Center as they are in staffing such a facility. They 
must assure that what is on the public planner's 
drawing board. refletts the most viable alternatives 
synthesized from a divergence of viewpoints. 

Currently, however, fe>y ,black colleges have 
themselves been given to planning in order to 
analyze the manner in which they make decisions, 
arrive at organizaMonal structures, provide finances 
fer and reflect people*s views and needs in the 
formulation of public policy in behalf of educa- 

» tion. 

White and black educational institutions in this 
country evoked over a long period oT history 
without wide, consideration of alternatives, ^nd 
without the application of systematic and logical 
reasoning to th^methpd and manner in which 
policy is made, revenue is sought, and programs 
implemented to car^^out'the many operations of 
our complex system-including ^citing up schools 
cf public dffairs and/or public administration. 

The word structure as applied to a college or to 
public service usually conncftes the arrangement of 
parts of a body. It may N^so encompass the. 
interrelaiion of uiacicic parts ^dominated by the 
general character of the whowL The rationale 
applied to black colleges * wouloy^ necessitate a 
careful analysis of the purposes oXeach of the 
major portions of the Institutional \ystem fol- 
lowed by a method of determining the reJationship 
of any one portion of the system-here tne public 
affairs education department-to-any other paft of ^ 
the college. 

The explicit role of the black college is that it 
should not only serve as a center of black culture, 
but should as well provide education and training 
generic to the solution of society's problems. It ^ 
should offer its students options. This in itself is 
difficuh, because for so long blacks have had so 
few options available to them. 

Black colleges and universities must act and 
function as intjsgrai parts of the communities 
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where they are located. Historically, some of these 
institutions have insulated 'themselves socially, 
economically, and politically from neighboring 
communities and so called "ghettoes." Black 
colleges must lose their preoccupation with their 
historical status and accept themselves in' their 
cunent roles as temporary, solution-oriented, 
inter-institutional structures. 

One way to remain viable in th^ highly compe- 
titive business of higher education is for black 
colleges to organize on either a state or regional ^ 
basis to specialize in particular areas and facets of^. 
program/policy emphasis. Models are presently^ 
being set up on longitudinal bases subject to' 
testing (see Figure 1). 

In the area of housing and community develop- 
ment, for example, the network wpiild be com- 
prised of between four (regional) and 22 (state-by- 
state) institutions. The number of members would 
*vary dependent upon whether the program area 
was of such significance as to wanant more than 
sub-state regional consideration. It should be 
noted that multi-state regional organizations offer 
the most latitude by limiting the probability of 
conflict and drain on the same resources, as well as ^ 
by increasing .the possibility for impact and ex- 
posure of the college as a "special purpose" policy 
.science institution. The basis of statewide or- 
ganization would be such that each of the special 
policy interests of a particular state could be 
addressed by one of the state's public or private 
institutions. 

The coordination of this .network would be 
provided by a "center" located at a sponsoring 
college with established resources and capabilities 
in* the particular program/policy area. The func- 
tion of that "center" would be to identify critical 
program/policy issues, distribute program/policy 
information to member institutions, disseminate 
research findings of member colleges, provide 
linkage between the coUeges^nd national program- 
related organizations and offices, and lend tech- 
nical assistance in conducting research and demon- 
stration projects. 

Winston-Salem State University, for example, 
has completed devebpmental research for the 
establishment of a Center for Housing and Com 
munity Dev'ciopment. Although its focus will 
initially be directed toward the development of a 
housing and community development curriculum 
\with emphasis on certification for housing mana- 
gers, inter-institutional link'ages are considered with 
emple University, which is investigating 1he 
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FIGURE I 

REGIONAL CLUSTERING OF BLACK COLLEGES 



Region I 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 




CHEYNEY STATE 
COLLEGE 

DEL. 
DELAWARE STATE 
COLLEGE • 



BALTlMOqE 
MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 
COPf^lN STATE COLLEGE 



COLLE 
TE ! 



RtCHMONO 
VIRGINIA UNION 
UNIVERSITY 



MARYLAND STATE 
COLLEGE 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE 



VIRGINIA STATE 
COLLEGE 

NORFOLK STATE 
COLLEGE 



Region II 
Kentucky 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 



NORTH CAROLINA AtT 
^TATE UNIVERSITY 




RALEIGH 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S 
COLLEGE 

SHAW UNIVERSITY 

ELIAZBETH CITY 
STATE UNIVERSITY 



GREENSeORO 
BENNETT COLLEGE 
Atl COLLEGE 



FAYETTEVILLE STATE 



CMARLOTTL 
JOHNSON C. SMITH 



meharr'y medical 

CCLLEGc 

TENNESSEE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
CTATE COLLEGE 



COLUMDIA 

ALLEN UNIVERSITY 

BENEDICT COLLEGE 
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COAHOA/IA JR. COLLEGE 



Region III ' 
Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 

ATLANTA 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY • 
CLARKCOLLEGE 
MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 
MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE 
SPELMAN COLLEGE 

INTEROENuMiNATIONAL 
THEOLOGICAL CENTER 

• > 

geV 



BETHUNE-COOKMAN 




FLORIDA 
MEMORIAL 
COLLEGE 



Region IV 
Arkansas 
Loui^ana 
Missouri 
Oklahoma 
Texas 



NEW ORLEANS 
OILLARO UNIVERSITY 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
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management and structural consideration of Hous- 
ing for the elderly and handicapped, T«xas South- 
ern University, which is spearheading university 
acquisition , of the managenvent of the CUNEY 
Homes, a diblic housing project adjacent to the 
campus; Bfthop College, whose focus is planning, 
design, a/d management of **New ToWn'' com- 
munity/development, using Flower Mound* as Us 
laboratory. Southern University, Baton Rouge, 
which is developing p^ra-professional training 
modules in housing; and Shaw College of Detroit, 
whose programmatic^ focus is the development of 
municipal acquisition and disposition alternatives 
for HUD-owned properties (Figure II). 

The decision on the part of Winston-Salem 
State^Univeisity (WSSU) to pursue develop- 
ment of a Housing and Community Development 
Center was made in light of extensive surveys of 
curricula offerings and demonstration .projects of 
other universities withm the North Carolina State 
University system, statewide and regional com- 
mitment of resources to the support of such a 
center from public,.private, and non-profit housing 
interests, and the determination of the efficacy of 
such a center in light of national and regional HUD 
policy. 

To date, WSSU has received monies from the 
Office of Housing Management, Department of 
Housing»and Urban Development, and the ford 
Foundation for the planning and execution of its 
initial course in "Housing Management,*' as well as 
the subsequent planning of the entire curriculum. 
That survey developed for WSSU a programmatiq 
agenda which inter- and co-related \vith the other 
universities within the system, as^well as identified 
a distinctly unique fo^us for the institution's 
developmental planning. Such a commitment from 
HUD and the Ford Foundation was based on their 
willingness to assist the college in the development 
of feasible and viable institutional goals which also^ 
address national policy issues of vested interest to 
each. Figure Jl also points up how important 
technology transfer between institutions can be. 
Once each institution engages in Us own distinctive 
endeavor, its finding^ in overlapping program 
concerns will be of secondary and in sonfe cases, 
primary value to the other cooperating institu- 
tioris. 

But, let us not digress too much from the 
explanation of the model. The special interest or 
special purpose status of the college would be ^ 
based on the determination of areas of interest and 
priority for that given geographical location. Its 
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designation, resulting .from an extensive com- 
munfty needs assessment and strategic forecasting 
conducted by each college, shpuld neither restrict 
nor be viewed as a restrictive mechanism which 
limits the college and its focus. 

Rather, it should be viewed as a vehicle by 
which an entire process may be taught; a concept 
to be expanded upon later. Taking Texas Southern 
University, for example, its determination as a 
"Special Interest University for Urban Program- 
ming" by the State of Texas is broad enough to 
enable its venturing into a host of public policy/ 
service areas. From this identification of objec- 
tives, prospective students, faculty, and staff; 
ilit^rested foundations, ' corporations; federal, 
state, and local governmental departments, alumni; 
and national and local agenaes and organizations 
would be better able to determine the institutional 
direction of the college or university. 

This fact has great significance for staffing 
patterns and funding strategies, Iij each case, the 
efforts at interface would by necessity have to be 
more directed and specific, Resultingly, faculty, 
organizations, and crovcrnments that share a com- 
mon program/paift|^ea interest will gr^^vitate 
toward,a partlciilaM^ge^by virtue of the nature 
and quality of tK course offerings and data 
^generat^ed. f 

Such a mechanWi would also serve to attract 
students interested in particular areas of pro- 
gramming. This, conceivably, would add elasticity 
to the educational services b'feing provided by 
Winston-Salem State University, for example, and 
enable it to draw students from a wider population 
base, i.e., individuals interested in housing and 
(Community development, code enforcement, re- 
gional and metropohtan planning, etc., as well as 
service delivery and administrative practitioners 
within the present housing land community de- 
velopment system who desire career up-grading. 

Carrying the illustration farther, such a specifi- 
cation would require a .reonent2^4jtj1i of trustees, 
administrators, faculty, and students alike. Rather 
than continuing as a strict "ahs and letters** 
institution providing a broad-brush orientation 
through a host of core courses and areas of 
emphasis, a college may^ wish to continue to be 
termed a liberal^ arts university, but develop a 
program/policy emphasis in housing and com- 
munity development. As such an institution, it 
would engage in research and development di- 
rected toward the generation of information and 
data of significance to the housing and community 

! 
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FIGURE II * 
WINSTON-SALEM STATE UNlVEftSITY 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CENTER 
POSSIBLE INTER-INSTITUTIONAL LINKAGES 




development policy sciences, locally as well as 
nationally. It would be a function of the "Center'' 
to urge a comprehensiveness of program/policy 
focus among its network members. As Tansik and 
Radnor suggest: 

Wc must develop an urganizational policy which 
recognizes the autononvy and singularity of each of our 
institutions in terms o^ their goals and their capacities, 
and that v^hich gauges their worth^orphow effective they 
2Xt? ' . 



How the Role Can Be Carried Out 

Several black colleges have assumed a leadership 
role HI an enlarged program^ of community de- 
velopment, urban affairs, and rural programming^ 
Texas Southern University, for»example, speaks cf 
setting up a School of Communication and Human 
understanding.^ A majoi program umt is also to 
be established "School of Public Affairs and an 
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outreach internship .program-fot preparation of 
urban professionals for entry at Key points in the 
university itself, and in local, state, and national 
decision-making agencies-governmental, corpo- 
rate, and others. This is a comprehensive program 
with ^ facets of the institutiori' embracing some * 
aspect of the increasing urban needs brought in by 
the rapid growth of technology. 

Within the College 

When- one considers that education is not for 
education's sake alone, and that upoi;i cotnpletion 
of a prescribed curriculum' at any university most 
individuals expect to engage In eithei govern- 
mental, industrial, or private enterprise, it becomes 
necessary for colleges to assiimfe the responsibility 
of providing students an understanding of the 
interplay between these three spheres. This under- 
standing is even more critical for black students 
whose experiential Base generally does not natural- . 
ly afford them such an orientation. What follows is 
the component of the design which makes under- 
standable the "system," provides for the develop- 
ment of leadership, generates needed information 
and orientations to program/policy-related mat- 
ters, and provides a resource ba?e that can be 
utilized^by governments, ^businesses, community 
organizations, and ordinary citizens. 

Creating the Atmo^here 

Prior to any institution's determinaiion to 
become an agent of the devetopment ot) policy 
sciences, it must first olf all look at itself as a 
policy-making system. "Innovative policy recom- 
mendations stand very small chances of being 
carefully considered, adopted, implemented, and 
' revised unless the pplicy-;naking system develops 
new capacities for creativity, consideration, im- 
plementation, and feedba^."* New patterns of 
decision making are called for. In those instances 
where only a few have ^ traditionally had the 
responsibility and authority to make decision|^ 
that power will have to be shared.^ Just as the 
power is shared, so too are the liabilities and the 
shortcomings of the decisions. This new pattern of 
decision making will identify institutional needs 
aiid^ requirements that will warrant cha!!ges in 
many of the Elements of the policy-making sys- 
tem. As has been experienced by Shaw University 
and Texas Southern University, these changes have 
meant new jconfigurationsi m personnel^ structure, 
"rules of the game," equfpmentr, and,* perhaps 
most important of all, "policy-making cuhure." 



Thorough internal analysis has revealed for 
these and several other schools that changes in 
institutional output with respect to (heir being 
able to effect a meaningful number of policy 
decisions-which might relatjs to innovative and 
non«traditionaI education, urban planning, hous- 
ing, etc.-^could only be achieved through changes 
in the performance of thi whole institution as'a 
policy-making system. Therefore priority 
placed 6n improving the overall policy-making 
capacity of the institution rather than on one or 
two isolated policy putputs. 

Curriculiim 

Because most black colleges are undergraduate 
. insUtutions, the fotus of the design is toward 
jujllcrgraduate education. The logical linkage to 
^development on the graduate level will become 
evident, shortly. 

Freshman and sophomore curricula offerings 
could remain essentially the same with minor 
adaptive changes in the manner in which core 
information is taught. For example, grammar 
would be taught while utilizing and reinforcing the 
basic tenents of set theory. Composition courses 
would be base^Kon writing requirements from 
o^her departments vbanking,"^ssdQlo©0)iology). 
Research courses would be designed arouVid prag- 
%matic and utilitarian concerns of local and naxit 
policy significance such as the identification of 
local ramifications of a national land-use pqjicy, 
the cost-benefit analysis of Qurbside as opposed to 
alley pick-up of refuse, the feasibility * of the 
installation of a multi-county water and sewer 
project as opposed to an independent system 
installation. 

The thrust of the . curriculum design after that 
peri6d would lie in teaching the "planning- 
implementation-evaluation" ^process. This process 
would be provided using the program/policy area 
as a vehicle. Thus, as is the case with Winston- 
Salem State University, third- and fourth-year 
curricula would be planned which reinforcecf the 
development and dissemination of information in 

*the area of housing and community development. 
^ Regular course offerings would be developed 
which provide students a sound theoretical under- 

! girding in the program area of interest. In addition^ 
seminar series, internship programs, demonstration 
projects, and applied research would be built into 
the fabric of the entire accredhed program of that 
institution. 

Because resources are to be drawn, for example, 
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from the various components of the institution/ 
community, and hobsing industry, it is not dif- 
ficult to decide upon that activity or set of 
activities which meets both the informational 
need^, of the jurisdiction and the capability of the 
institution. Stich an interchange provides students 
positive role models, direction, and actual experi- 
ence in decision makiiig and policy analysis, for- 
mulation, etc. From such a well-integrated de- 
velopmental team, direction ap^-^monitor is pro- 
vided the programs and the students, this becomes 
the basis for realistically expectmg students to 
assume a responsible role in the planning, imple- 
mentation, an'd evaluation of each activity engaged 
' in by the institution. 

Other Structural Changes 

The structure of manVy black colleges calls for 
radical changes to encompass viable programs for 
training careers in public affaus. Special institutes 
are planned for public officials who need to be 
provided information to impact upon and alter 
chronic or festering rural and urban problems. , 
Improved training programs for local government 
leaders and workers ^uch as clerks, planning board 
members »^ city councils, etc., too, , are advocated. 
Many of them ai^ not equipped ^ to handle the 
multiplicity of complex problems they now must 
face; so the universities must find ways to serve 
the varied needs of these public servants. 

University without walls; week-end colleges; 
continuing education for par^-professionals, (he 
veteran, and other adults are all a part of a 
vigorous public administration program. Para- 
' professionals: are often dealing with problems of 
day care, social disorganization in the inner cities, 
meeting minimum national needs m rural areas, 
etc. Black Colleges would do well to focus the 
training for this group on the particular content of 
their jobs, but at the" same time provide a broad 
educational component which could lead to up- 
ward mobility .of the npn-profcssional. , • 

The recent Carnegie \C6mmission .report sup-* 
ports the enhancement oK^ther charinels, includ- 
ing on-the-job training, proprieta'ry sphools» educa- 
tion by off-campus extension courses, and national 
service opportunities.^ 

Black colleges in developing mentalities for * 
thoughtful, thorough ^ubjic affairs programs 
should delve deeply into opcrattons researcli. They 
should develop mechanisms to concert community ^ 
organizations and professional planning bodies. 



pre-professionals, academic researchers, and practi- 
tioners from other disciplines to design and rniple- 
ment new innovative projects aimed toward social 
change. Such activities could serve as a base for 
sound policy analysis, determination of the use of 
time and monies, etc. 

Recommendations 

A variety of new academic ventures and models 
are necessary' to train a cadre of people to perform 
Well and comfortably the public affairs educa- 
tional functions. 

1. // is recommended that a human services 
curriculum be included in this effort, as public' 
administration has important contributions to 
make in human services: such a curriculum is well 
within the focus in public administration on 
planning and policy making in complex systems. 
Since human service is a new field or a new' 
approach which relies firmly on (but in no way 
duplicates) other Vields or other services, consider-, 
able care must be taken to fashion training which^ 
incorporates specialized knowledge and problem 
solving, but within an integrated framework. 
Somehow the academic "pie** will have to 
fashioned differenliy to include a holistic human 
service training approach. Such a curriculum could 
include specialized training in: 



11^. 

bk 

an 



1. Politics, power structures, and pohcies in human 
service policy p/ocesses and networks; 

2. The methods, *pro<^urcs, and processes of plan- 
ning and policy making in human service systems, 
tjicludmg regional planning for mdividual services 
.and integration of services; 

3. Management of the human service *r;t?rprisc, 
including examination of the changmg role of 
tndividuahzed service in integrated human service 
programs and strategies ai^d methods of organiza- 
tional change which accompany new modes of 
delivery; , ^ 

* 4. Interagency relatioftships in multi-scrvicc delivery 
. programs and in networks of indepchdent4cencies; 
and * • j 

5. Models of delivery m human services programming 
and alternative delivery system for the human 
^ service.^ 

2. Consistent with the paradigm of human re- 
source development and human services. It is 
further recommended that such curriada provide a 
vehicle that eiTablei students to receive experience 
in^alternative modes of communication. 

Activities must be developed which create real 
learning situations in which th^ student can 
confidently make the conversion from being 
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**inanagcd" to considering himself a "Tnanager;** 
from being planned "for or against" to being a . 
"planner." Such a status entails a facility in 
varying modes of written and verbal communica- 
tions; proficiency in managing people, minorities 
as well as non-minorities; and technical compe- 
tence. 

These situations would provide the opportunity 
for the natural, generally untapped, leadership 
ability of the students not only to be identified, 
but also nurtured and.enhanccd. What the students 
choose to do with that information would be their 
own business. What the college would have pro- 
vided is i real situation from which students could 
discover their ov/n competencies. The choice after 
that point would be personal. 

Following our example^further, at WSSU, situa- 
tions and activities would be designed in which 
students would "have to write and speak about 
housing and community development. Anange- 
ments would be made for students to make formal 
presentations of feasibility studies, research find- 
ings, etc., to regional planning boards, housing 
authorities, community organizations. Education 
and engineering anajors would develop simulations 
that varied in complexity from those that ele- 
mentary school-aged children could learn from to 
those that xould be used to 'bring understanding 
between two local and regional plannmg groups. 
Thus, communication would not be only about 
the hypothetical, but also about abstractions and 
pragmatics which have specificity in the real 
world. Versatility, creativity, innovation, and re- 
sponsibility would be key because the, situations 
would preclude that to be the case. 

Carrying the illustration further, rather than 
dispensing with the "down-home" or "ghetto" 
dialects most blacks come to college with, students 
would start Jo^identify for themselves the situa- 
tions whea those modes of conversing are not only 
useful but necessary in order to derive the data 
which must b^ translated into "proper" English 
for broader impact, consumption; and effective- 
ness. As well, they would discover that the reverse 
of that process is just as essential ih getting the 
legislative and program-related information out to 
<he "people." 

Moreover, these new learning situations would 
avail th'e student the opportunity to identify for 
^himself the aspect(s) of the delivery system for 
which his personality and host of skills are best 
.suited.* SkiU developmenlt woyld be based on the 
.task or function the student would be. expected to 
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perform in a given activity. This non-threatening 
situation would provide an added incentive for 
achievement and excell'ericc. The responsibility for 
the success or failure of a project or venture would 
be tied not only to the team's (practitioner, 
student, academic, citizen) effectiveness in exe- 
cuting its task, but more importantly to those 
students' effectiveness in' learning to manage that 
entire system, which enabled them to complete 
their task. ^ 

J, Intern prograrris, demonstration projects, and 
applied research must be tied one to another and 
integrally with priority program/policy needs of 
the attendant jurisdictional community. 

Consequently, the findings, outcomes, accom- 
plishments, and information woijld have utility 
not only to the college but also to the local, 
regional, and state governments; businesses, civic 
organizations, etc. It is here that actual par- 
ticipation by the American Society for Public 
Administration is sought to assist in identifying 
local and jurisdictional needs as well as resources 
that may be called upon to assist in execution of 
these projects. 

4, In order to accomplish the above, it is recom- 
mended that alternative, reward systems be de- 
^eloped by educational institutions which positive- 

^ly sanction active leadership on the part of faculty. 
Faculty, too, would be e^jcpect^d to engage in 
comprehensive planning, identify problems and 
resources, direct solution approaches, and monitor 
research, internship, and demonstration proce- 
dures. These activities would logically become the 
basis of innovationSnd creativity and provide 
•situations in which academicians, practitioners, 
and students begin to collectively program toward 
the solution of common problems. Through it, the 
dynamics of a reciprocal system of responsibility 
become not only theorized but practiced, ^ 

The permanence of the .black college enables 
fhe process to continue. Students will come and 
go, but the prgcess, thejeaching mode, remains as 
the college assembles a wealth of pragmatic and 
functional information. Such activities would open 

' communication and develop viable worJfing rela- 
tionships bet\feen entities whose lines of, contact 
have in some instances been strained, Such as 
between professor and student, between the col- 
Jege and governm(/nt, between the college and, the 
community and-most importantly-between the 
government and the community. 

The thmst of research and demonstration pro- 
jects would, by its nature, assist municipal govern- 
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ment% in identifying conununity needs, problems, 
and the resources with which to addtess both. 
Services provided may range from transportation 
feasibility studies to the development and sponsor- 
ship of weekend training workshops for local, 
county, state, or regional municipal workers, to 
programming consumer information "spots" for 
' broadcast on public service TV, 

A logical outgrowth of such a process is that 
students, upon graduation, will have a clearer 
understanding of the system within which they^ 
find themselves operating. The type of graduate 
program to be pursued from that poi^t would be 
based more definitively on their assessed strengths ' 
and competencies. Such an undergraduate mode 
would also offer black undergraduate schools an 
acknowledged basis from which to develop gradu- 
ate programming that is distinctive from course 
offerings elsewhere, 

5, Prior to the establishment^ of new schools, 
programs^ and degree offerings, existing programs 
shou^ be closely examined as to the efficacy of* 
their conversion. 

The previous chart indicates that a sound basis 
for education in public affairs, planning, and 
administration is already existant on more than a 
third of, all black college campuses. It, would be 
wise to test the utility^ of each or combinations 
thereof in order to determine how best to respond 
to specific and local resource demands. Such an 
analysis would allow the school adequate time to 
develop program linkages, pvercome political hur- 
dles, and assure the l^gal integrity of their planned 
endeavors. Su^h a redeployment of personnel and 
financial resource^ would also appreciably decrease 
the cost and increase "the effectiveness of the 
planning phase. • ' 

6, // is recommended that the National AssQcia- 
tion of Schools of Public Affairs and Axlministra- 
tion (NASpAA) take the initiative to assist black, 
colleges anS universities in the design and redesign 
of public affairs programs. 

With the number of black eflccted officials in 
the United States having more than doubled in the 
last fo.ur years frc^m 1,185 in 1969 to 2,621 in 
April 1973,'' there is developing" a "corresponding 
inbrease in the demand for professionally trained 
minority group members at all Jeveis'of municipal 
government."* Located in urban and rural sectors 
frqm. which many of the black elected officials 
derive "their support, , the movement of black 
colleges into public affairs, planning, and adminis- 
tration education seems more than adequately 
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justified and supportable. If that trend contmues 
augmented by the realization in responsible local 
governments that there is need for minority 
perspectives and racial balance in mumcipal gov* 
ernmental decision making, the demand for skilled 
and experienced minority participation will be- 
come increasingly more crucial. 

This is particularly significant because in recent 
years will over 70 per cent of all black college^ 
graduates receiving undergraduate degrees 4id so 
from historically black .colleges and umveraties. If 
there is any truth to the thought that minorities 
entering undergraduate or graduate programs in 
public affairs^ and administration come with inade- 
quate skill bases with which to handle course 
offerings, then that issue presently demands Xo be 
faced squarely as it receives .polic> jxinsideration 
byJ^ASPAA. 

1. Itis further recommended that existing Confer- 
ences of Minority Public Administrators (COM- 
PAsj in conjunction with local ASPA chapters urge 
their membership to actively support: 

a) ASPA-sponsored seminars and regular local 
meetings on black college campuses, 

b) student ASPA chapters on black cellege 
campuses, 

c) recruitment of ASPA members from black 
college campuses, 

d) identification ' of related professional and 
special interest organizations as^ part of the 
on-going planning, implementation, and eval- 

, uation process. 

e) exploration of^state«and Iqcal officials taking 
the initiative in involving more educationaj 
institutions, both black and white, 'in local 
community decision making, an^ " ' 

f) utilization of ASPA members on-both a fufl- 1 
and part-time basis to expand public affairs 
programs at black colleges and universities. 

Conclusion , , 

Black colleges ^nd universities, in seeing them- 
selves as resources,, are intent on becoming forums 
which bring together community people, who are 
bdth fearful and distrustful of ^bcal government, 
with publig administrators and planners who tend 
to be the source of such feelings: Provided, as a 
result, will be eqiiahtarian systems of information 
exchange which 'hopefully will form the basis of 
enlightened and responsible policy formulation. 

Moreover, the ^methodologies would be pro** 
vided by which black colleges would be given the 
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entree to furnish their students the exposure to 
'facets of 'the system which havp generally been 
categorically denied them. This would further 
serve to proselytize the broader educational com* 
munity to the merits of meaningful integrated 
planning. , , * 

It is to be noted that these recommendations 
deal not only with the symptoms of problems 
expres^d by students, institutions, and ^govern- 



ments alike; but they also focus on possible root 
causes of limited exposure of blacks to the 
operational bases of the "system** and likewise 
those operational bases to blacks. Such a relation- 
ship might well marl? the beginning of a new 
educative process, not only for blacks, but for the 
entire public affairs community. Clearly much of 
the foregoing may seem like a tall order; but while 
there is a void, there is movement. 
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loNFERENCE OF MINORITY PUBLIC ADMINISTRATORS 



Rose M. Robinson, U.S. Civil Setvice Cdmmiss'ion 



The Conference of Minority Public Ad,ministra- 
tors (COMPA) is an affiliate of the American 
Society for Public Admmistratioa. Organized fol- 
lowing the 1970 annual .ASPA meeting, COMPA 
has identified organizational objectives which en- 
compass two broad areas of concern. The first of 
these is improvement of the quality of public 
$er/ices affecting the lives and well-being of 
minority citizens. Tlie second is expansion of 
opportunities for members of minority groups to 
assume leadership roles in public service. Program 
activities which have been undertaken by COMPA 
have fallen within these broad areas. 

Fof example^ as one of its regular activities, a 
COMPA chapteti conducts workshops involving 
minority "administrators in federal, state, and local 
governments, academicians, students: and other 
interested persons.. These workshops are providing 

The opinions expressed in this article are those ot* the 
author. 
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opportunities for fruitful ^ dialogue among the 
participants, addressing some«of the unique prob- 
lems, confronting minority administrators, as well 
as strategies for extending spheres of influence, for 
institutionalizing minority perspectives in the con- 
duct ot' governmerit, and for sensitizing policy 
makers to the differentia^ impact of certain policy 
decisions on minority citizens. As an added feature 
of th^ most recent workshop, represent^itives of 
public agencies and' universities were invited to 
conduct interviews with participants intereste'd in 
employment. Based on initial response Jo it^ this 
feature will probably be, retained and ekpanJed. 
Examples of other COMPA activities related to its 
over-all objectives appear elsewhere in this dis* 
cussion. ' * * ' 

COMPA tp some extent legard^s iti second 
objective as further articulation of the first. This is 
because it firmly believes the quality of pulbljc ' 
services to any population is effected 'by the 

• y ' . ' 
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PFI MODEL: WAVE OF THE FUTURE 

I 

The establishment of PFI clearly transcended the substantive 
impact the original model had generated in terms of. basic pro- 
cesses and organizational design (s) necessary to implement a / 
comprehensive strategy to ameliorate community ' problems, PFI's 
probabilities of success were banked on three pivotal factors: 
(1) its ability to integrate the resources of pertinent agencies 
-Whose linkage had been established through the original model/ ^ 
(see Appendj.x .G) ; (2) the intangible resource of ^ goodwill emanat7 
ing from federal, state, and locaj. government sources, top-flight 
educators, local' p'oiitical leadership and prqfessional direction' ^ 
from public interest grbups, (see Appendix H) ; and (3) the material ' 
resources of good personnel,^ timd and knowl^edge (see Appendix I) . 

.Other major factors which girew from problems inherent in^ the 
developmental process Whether , theoretical- or academic in char-r 
acter, were^ PE*I^s innovative leadership in Adoption of basic' govern- 
ing policies which support the proposition that e&ucatiaiial curricula 
should be responsive to shifts in the means of addressing urban- 
rural -metropolitan problems; that participatory leadership , i.e., 
*use .of local leadership and citizens as a primary source for 
stimulating project planning and policy analysis would serve a \» 
broader community interest, than evidenced in the past; and that 
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conununity development through the process of community education 
and strategic action is imperative, especially when organized 
and operationalized toward* goal achievement by the community r? 
.itself. That is> PFI and its constituent institutions make avail-- 
able to tlie community its resources, knowledge and skills, but . 
leave decision-making in local affairs to the* local citizenry. 

-Wxat was derived from these factors became phase one of J 
a streamlined action component. Board members -of PFI, having 

« 

been the custodians of educational policy, authority • and inte- 
grative policy-planning approaches, correlated an action approach 
in the framevrark of anticipated trends of the-pending community 
development special revenue- sharing block grant program. To compl 
raent these trends, the prime contract \|as amended, specifically 
calling on BCCDP to organize .wotkshops for Black sqhools an^ 
provide bafeic inforaati^Qj/' oh the concepts of general a^d special 
revenue-sharing; desigh and execute a basic uniform needs ass 
essment process , and s€rengthen and ^xpahd existing consortial « 
units. 

These mission-oriented process elements became the fountain- 
head for maior developmental potential given that the original . 
model mechanism had put BCCDP in the forefront of .assessing the 
needs and problems of the community, tKus upgrading quali,ty in- 
dices, for anticipated performances. T^is inventory and evaluation 

(tfontextual in nature) weighted with predetermined, well thought 

! 
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out levels and types of intervention, encouraged that a more 

realistically policy-oriented decision criteria to be utilized by 

« » < 

PFI board directors. 

. With a full-scale experimental prototype model to test the 
payoff potential that can accrue givfen operational and environ- 
mental constraints, (see Appendix J) PFI executed a plan-of-work 
that would ^implement a qomprehensive educative' community develop- 
ment process. It 'included elements of need analysis dociamentation; 
^techniques of policy planning and| analysis ; and project planning, 
programming, implementation, management, monitoring, and evaluation 
all interwined with established consortial work areas and parti- 
cipation by respective local co^lstitutencies . The primary defect 
of the plan-of-work was the isolation of those specific problems 
deemed inconsistent with ' long-term success in academic terms. 
This, however, was effectively cpunterjpalanced by the cultivation 
of inter-governmental dialogue vhich served to establish working 
communication linkages between , the practitioner concerns and oper- 
ational goals, of consortial metnbers and* participating community ^ ^ 
development-oriented agencies . ' ^ 

B'ased on full consideration of Black colleges'* community ' 
development n^eds and the need for relevant ii?teractions , BCCD^P' 



developed thffee^ program instruments to facilitate a proactive 
role as opposed to^^ react iv'e role with respect to meeting the 
challenge for major developmental innovations. The instruments 



were in the form of workshops and roundtable sessions held on 
general arid specialized revenue-sharing; modeling of data gathering 
and. needs assessment Analysis; arid public policy simulation. 

Each Workshop-conference is presented in capsulized form below: 

■" ^ *' . V ' ■ 

./ T6wn Sc GoVm WorJcshbp A two-day conference rilled with 

4 ' ■ ' ^ . ' 

. information exchange concerning revenue-sharing dnd 

Its impact 'on Black Colleges as process participants. 

* - Attractjed wide assortment of top HUD policy makers, 

state and local leaders i^nvolved with the community 

9 

development process, and academicians. Special fea- 

tiires included a .work . session on utilizing strategic 

forecasting as^a ^ool for analyzing social and economic 

trends as constructs' for determining the best means 

of mainatining the survival potential and viability of 

BlacI^ institutions of higher education; and discussion^ 

of the issues involved in citizen and- university involvement. 

(See Appendix K.) - . * 

» » 
Community Needs Assessment Symposi,um . ^ This symposium 

represents the capstone of a broad ^pyramid of ^partici- 
V pating agents and process elements riecessary for under- 
taking cpmmun^y needs assessment strategies. The symposium 
was an Intergovernmental effort drawing, on the skills and 
knowledge sources ol local elected officials, academicians. 
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students, citizens/ urban , planners and public administrators/ 
all -of whom were faced with a series of actual^ local problems 
of pressing and significant 'developmental consequence to 
the city of Raleigh/ N.C. The emergent model has implemen^^ 
tabilitY/ transferability and a^higlily predictive quality 
and is helpful in giving quantified dimensions to local 
* problems. (See Appendix L.) 

Public Policy Simulation Symposium . A student-focused pro- 
ject which provided the" bisis for*a considerably broad 
insight into the processes of public policy formulation. 
The different approaches, analytic procedures and evaluation 
cr^iteria proposed by national policy ^experts were challenged ^ 
intensively by future public administrator practitioners 

> 

who refused to accept resolution of issues without thought 
and calculation. (See Appendix M.) ^ . ' , ^ ' 

There were. several very noteworthy aspects of these workshops 

♦ •• 

The p^articipants exhibited ^reat eagerness and willingness to move 
beyond symbolic solutions to. problem^ in order to grapple with 
and identify the necessary and basic activities that will begin 

to alleviate constraints that have pre'viousdy limited effective 
involvement in program planning and implementation. - Also/ the 
workshops generated an increased demand for decision--making groups 



(both governnfental and pr;i;^te) to pursue substantive actualization 
of genuine equality' pf opportunity prograimtting to all citizens; 
thereby short-circuiting ih1:erise and complex ideological disputes 
between voices of .moderation and the forces of radical change. 

In dealing with vital issues of community development, the 
BCCDJ> created a climate in which the role of Black institutions 
would be either mission or non-mission oriented. The BCCDP 
^l^-'succeeded through an appropriately restructured program in be- 

coming an important tool for selective Black colleges to mobilise 
the forces of change and offered the structural mechanism to 
-«aohi6ve the fundamental objectives of rural-urban-metropolitan 
development. Rigorous analytical and experimental applications 
confirmed the integrity of BCCDP planning system^y welding to- 
gether cpmmuniti^ developmental problems with institutional 
^ capabilities and. resources in order to bring about changes in 
local conditions. 



NEW LEARNINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

PFI has attempted to confront past consortial problems with a 
new e:{perimental design which -utilizes presidents of participating 
institutions as the focal point of policy formulation ancj direction, 

I 

strong emphasis on developmental programming of an inter-o^ganiza- 



tional nature is advocated for its constituency. Other colleges 
and universities should, review the arrangement in the context of 
accountability and information transfer systems before considering 
a similar configuration. 

The PFI consortial model allows for a systematic sampling of 
all types of Black colleges and uni^/ersities, nationally. As such^^ 
it creates a broadly structured basis' for analysis. In a survey 
conducted by PFIr/#iColleges, agencies and foundations w.ere found to 
be countervailing fprces which greatly contributed _ to inhibitive 



attitudes^nd actions. Moreover, the lack of clearly defined struc- 
ture, policy and procedures c^njtj^f^part of educational institutions 
and municipal offices, alike, tended to preclude the communijiy 
responsiveness that all parties indicated was their overall object- 
tive. ' ■ . ' ■ . 

By definition, the educational injstitution must conduct internal 
and external needs , assessments in order to be in the vanguard of 
broad-based direction setting. One method of accomplishing this is 
through the process of definin^^ self, correla,ting institutional roles 
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with environmental assessment findings, deciding courses of "action, 
establishing priorities in light of individual, community as well 
as consortial findings and reviewing alternatives from a broadly 
drawn perspective. " , • * 

From an orderly , and timed progression of developmental events, 
a relatively wide range of options can be operationalized in sub- 
stantive terms. However, vhile PFI-type consortia can be a signi- 
# ficant stimulus and major factor in overcoming obstacles to the 
jimplementation of e. college community development program, much 
remains to be done in the continuing task of defining the program- 
.matic mix and/or variety of new approaches .to actually solving the 
J)roblems of community development and particularly the role of 
Black institutions in the process. 

For •>example, the , Workshop-conference forum attempted to bring 
together practitioners of urban-rural persu^,ion, academicians, and 
governmental policy makers. The objective was to have a meaningful 
exchange of experiences and perspectives regarding policy formula- 
)cesses and have extensive c 



tion processes and have extensive deliberations on how most effec- 
ti'veiy .to mobilize citizen and ac^emic groups, especially those 
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mandated by federal^ statute and charged by city governments. In 
each instance the relative effectiveness of intervention strategies 
hiiiged on the development of a new set of rules which actually 
accomittodated citizen participation in policy goal-setting. The pos- 
sibility of actualizing such new mechanisms requires a sustained 

53 
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effort to overcome racism and educational elitism which quite often 
cloud the processes of issue identification and problem^ resolutipn^ 
The limitations of manpower arid financial resources allowed the 
BCCDP to pay only scant attention to ,the mobilization of community- 
based resources aimed definitively at problem-solving. 

* i 

•The PFI model has evolved from a rational set of ^assumptions, 

established its structural , soundness and been analyzed from the 

standf)oin't of planned change. As such it' can best accomplish its 

\ 

mission by: * . , 

efe^tabli^^hing an information exchange system to *dis- 
seminate the maximum amount of needed information. 
A national coordinating facility. for the selection, ^ \ 
storage, analysis, retrieval, and dissemination of 

■ ' • 'i. " ■ ' . ■ 

^ information, knowledge, and data relative ,tq community 

development must be developed with decentralized fea-* 

4 

'tures, 

establishing programs to encourage ^and facilitate the 
mobility of technial assistance personnel between fed- 
* eral, regioiial, state, sub-state regional and i^ocal 
^ staffs and the constituent institutions of a-PFI-type 

network. 

conducting evaluative research designed to assess ^ 
intended and unanticipated effec^fs of programs such . ' / 
as those mentioned in this report. Such a refojiement. 
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of strategic action systems can cont^ribute- positively 
to future program implementation. * ^ 

exploring the feasibility of new and additional inten- 
vention strategies in light of high- jeopardy factors 
which may. liinder present program implementation. ,', 
expanding in-house capabilities, diversity of interest . 
and training programs for aqadeinicians, students and - 
citizens at institutions which have conducted extensive 
self-study activities . 



, Tc avpid the inference that a . dey^loped^and tes.ted model can b^ 
cohs trued as a model accej^able to all^ the following recommenda- 
tions will dokprise specific areas in which the model ^Should be 
enhanced if it is to become widely adopted as workable. * 

^(1) Effort should be taken to more broadly define arid 
» » 

apply the opera.tions and mecha nisms of the PFI con- ' 

sortial arrangement. ^ , . * - , . 

r ' » 

Since the consortium is made up of institutions, , 
that have yested interests, every attempt ^hbyld 
be made^,t6 iAsure that all "the members of the 
consortium h^ve a definite understanding of the 
consortial congfept'of institutional change.. The • 
role of each pa^:ticipatf?lg institution mustf be 
clearly defined 'individually as well as coop- - 
eratively. 'Once done, this "approach, if deve- - 
veloped to its maximum exten't, can be a helpful 
mechanism i.n furthering th^ objective^ and the 
^ role of Black Colleges . ' ^ - 



(2) The Department of Housing and Urban Development should use 

dc 

r 



this appraoch as a vehicle to gather and utilize hard data 
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that will aid * f urthjer in carrying out the objectives 

of the Housing and pomiuunity Development Act of 1974. 

■ * In addition to its utility as a broad-based 
Community approach/ • the mechanism of single 
purpose wockshops as developed by PFI have 
proven to be a viable method for developing 
and sustaining interest in hew inter-insti- i 
tutional (educational/ municipal, civic, ^ 1 
' business) approaches to community development. 

(3) The workshop conf<erence format witjh a telecommunica- 
tions overlay should continue to be used as a vehicle 

J 

to bring together practitioners of urban-rural deve- 

, lopment, academicians, governm'ental policy makers and 

citizens of the community exchange information 'and 

give directiori and a. perspective to the processes of 

policy- formul at/ion . 

Because of' the limited resources -for morjs 
creatively utilizing itiulti-media ap^oaches 
to informatiofi dissemination, the equipment' 
' — " ^d facility^ N::apabilities of mahy Black col- , * 
leges ^and their communities' have- not recteived ' 
maximum utilization. To provide participating 
■consortial colleges with .current facts* and ' 
figures in a timely manner/ relevant ^ infor- 
mation must be selected/, stored,, 'arialyzecl, 
'retrieved and disseminated in a 'variety of . . 

decetitralized configuration ^n order to ^ ^ ' • 

' . accommodate more participating colleges,' 
. offices, agencies, and organizations./ . 

(4) A ""Black Colleges' Goals and Policy Statement in Community 
Development" must be developejd which delineates community 

, development' planning priorities, formulates organizational 
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concepts aijd designs/ establishes coordination/ and 
« * * * * * 

develops policy review direations- and procedures 
within a comprehensive geographifcal and functional 
framework. 

Such a statement would serve as a standard and 
goal by whick^ institutions which are developing 
programming in community development/ public 
affairs and public administration can judge .the 
• soundness and viability of that programming, 
y Since that statement will be periodically up- 
' dated-/ its reflectiveness of present day as 
well as future' circumstances and trends will be 
assured. This approach further eliminates 
duplication of effort, increases efficiency 
and forego.es fruitless and confusing conf^lict 
among participating institutions. t^oreoVer/ 
it establishes a consensual guide and philo- 
sophy by which Black colleges participate 
with other national colleges and universities. 

Enabling legislation for state-supported institutions 

must be reviewed in order to determine whether an 

institution is .legally authorized to pursue institu- 

tional goals which are consistent with a comprehen^ 

sive "Black Colleges Goals and Policy Statement in- • 

Community Development." ' , ' ^, 

Presently/ many institution's would be in vio- 
, lations of their state gharters.if they chose 
to pursue community develppment as a program- 
niatic thrust. .If , their mandates could' be 
■ reyised in* order to enable their involvement ' 
in such areaS/ individual- institutional qoals- 
6ourd' be re^et in order to ittbre- c loosely par- 
allel changed 1:imes. ,ThiS/' by definition/ 
/Would provide institutions' witK baseline 
'financial resources tC) .pursue a variety of 
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prograiranatlc areas. Moreover .'it would provide 
the legislative /clearances to proceed toward 
the, adoption and implementation of strategies 
aimed toward boijumunity de.velopmertt problem- : 
siolution. 

(6) Definitive steps should be taken on the part of Black 
colleges. to seek out both elected 'and non-elected • 
officials in order to 'discuss Actual points' of mutual 
interest and benefits. 1 . 

1 ■ I ' 

The perceived unattractiveness of Black college 
participation in community development alptivi- 
ties is a function of the inadequate means by 
which the colleges ' resources have been sold to 
lo.cal decisipjfi makers.. The greatest receptivity ' 
has occurrefd an response to the officialdom's , 
acknowledgement of potentially positive impact 
that such institutional Involvement would have ■ 
on overall development 'within their particular^, 
locale. 

The relevancy of tl^e above items strikes at the very magnitude 
.and complexity of program areas which presently fall within the 
framework oif operational/ developmental/' and hutnan support systems^ 
currently being devised by PFI. To the degojee that Black institu- 
tions hiv^ b^en th^ mo'st financially malnourished segment of higher 
education in the USA/ /they have been the symbol and embodiment of ^ 
change. Such program areas could serve a fnagnificant dual purpose 
of transforming commvjinity development obsolescence /^^ while at the 
same time generating! substanti-al community enrichment and growth. 

However, a candlid appraisal of past BCCDP'-.activities indicates 
that in addition to jthe required support systems recommended, the 
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projected work plan requires a level of effort ^jnd expenditure 

far in excess of that utilized in 't"he past. -Thu^, alopg wi^ 
* ' ♦ * « . * • * 

the identification o£ those outstandijig concerns described .above, 
as well as the expjerimental .jiature of the configuration, addi- 
tional finaneial support from foundations 'and corporate entities 
should be sought in order to fully operationajize the program 
efforts. \ • . • ^ ' ♦ 

Implementation the recommendations ^-n this , report is - 
necessary if Black institutions^ are to remain as much the "instru- 
mentation" source of n^/ community^ 'development strategi^es as the 
agriculture extension model did in the past. Taken as a \jhole, 
the advocate evaluation pzfocess from the inception of BCCDP to 
this period /of history, shows that -evolution must be consonaht 
with further planning and implementive programming. ^ 
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TACTICS 



Blick Colleges and Community 
Development Program 



gXECUTIVE COMMirTEE 



Or. E. A. Boykins, President (Chrm.) 
Hi$sil5sippi Valley State^College 

Or. Vivian W. Henderson, President ' 
• Clark College 

V 

KrV wmtam L. Craig. 
, Norfolk State College 

Ms. Beatrice" Hunter 

Mashingtpn Technical Institute 

Or. Martfii D. JerikXns 

American Council on Education 



Dr. Walter Johnson ■ 
Bishop College 

Mr. David L. Leaver 

Bethune-Cookman College 

Or. Suresh R. Londhe 

§outh Carolina State College 

,Mr. Eddie ISJartin 

Fisk Universf^ty- . , 

Or. Rogers J. Nev^aft . • ' 
* Southern Regional Educai^ion 
Board \ ^ 



Or. Eugene WiVliams 

Fayetteville State University 



PROGRAM STAFF 



Dr.. Van S. Allen . 

' Executive Director - iTACTICS 

' Mif. Mahl'on-J. Griffith , : ' 
Assistant Executive Director- 
.TACTICS . . 



Ms. Mildreds J. Flowers 
"Conference Coordinator 

Ms. Beverly A. Pettiford . 
Editor - TACTICS "Interact". 



Ms. Cheryl J. Dobbins . 
Associate Director for 
Program Development 



Appendix B 



International University Development- 
Activities 
1974-75 



'The TACTICS effprts in the 'interest of developing an International Uni- 
versity thrust, inyolying the historically Black colleges^ of th6 nation, has 
'continued, more or less, under the momentum of the interest generated wi^- 




\tt the interested colleges themselves during th£>r1iitial year of activities # 
covered under H-3563 Grant. ^ ' . ^ 

Limited resources for carrying out the necessary program and agency " ■ 
explorations that are, essential to the development and activation of programs 
having international implications has necessarily restricted efforts in the 
latter directions. However, movement in this direction has continued. , / 

Evidence of the above mentioned movement is seen im the following develop- 
.ments that have been initiated and carried out by TACTICS since February 1974: 

• ■ 1. Consulted with U. S. AID" officials regarding making 

•• • / 

avai-Table to TACTICS, on a part-time basis, the ser- 
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vices of one of its long time, employees and an expert 
on Africa, Dr. William Reed, '(^ruary 1974) • . 

2. U.S. AIDP made Dr. Reed's services available to TACTICS 
with the agreement that TACTICS would underwrite the 
cost of one-half of his salary, and that Dr. Reed 
' -would be assigned to the North Carolina A&T State 
University to carry out his assignment with TACTICS 
(TACTICS W5is unable to secur^ the other half of Dr. 
-Reed's salary and M.C. AST State University, because 
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of it^ interest in this area agreed .ta underwrite > . < 
the other"hal'f of Dr." R-eed's salary). . , 

March 23 & 24, 1974, the TACTICS Policy Board asked 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, in its Assisting Agency 
' capacity' to TACTICS, and because of the organizations 
long -history of relating to th^ various African nations, 
to , provide ssme leadership to tfiis JACTI-CS' effort. , 
wh;ich the Phelps-Stokes Junds?, TACTICS' component personnel 
agreed to do. 

March 28 & 29, 1974', Dr. Lewis C, Dowdy, called a-con-^ 
ference-of college leaders at C^pahosic, Virginia for • 
the purpose of exploring "next steps" In the process 
of evolving plans for international involvement of the 
colleges with the developing countries of Africa. 

In April 1974, contact was made with Dr. Calvin Raullerson, 
a specialist on Africa and African Affairs, regarding the 
development of a -concept paper desig^ned to attract the 
•funds needed for facilitating prpgram planning and develop- 
ment for an international thrust^ on the part of the colleges 

The above contact was followed up with the development of 

-'\' ' ' ■ 

the type document mentioned abuve, the cost of which was 

underv/ritten by TACTICS. * , • 
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7. Meanwhjlev explbra*-lons with representatives of the 

. , Li^ly Fpundation evidenced an interest in" supporting 
^'the proposed type efforts, and based on this interest, 
Itwo conferences were ca-lled by TACTICS to explore with 
said .representatives the possibHities for lil'ly fund- 
ing such an Wfort (July & August 1974). 

1 . 

8. A Conference, including TACTICS personnel. Assisting 
Agency personhel , and officials Qf NAFEOHE, was held 
with U.S. AID personnel to further clarify possible 
interests and Voles that might be played by Black col- 

leges on tha i International .scene (Mr.. Theodore Brown, 
Qf U.S. AIDP, npsted this Conference in July 1974).' 

9.,- The above mentii)ned program' prospectus was completed 
and submitted to The Eli' Lilly' Foundation in September, 
1974, and is sti^l pending. ^ 

10 " In the meantime, NAFEOHE, the organization ^of Black-col- 
. lege presidents, f^as asked Dr. Wendell Russ.ell, Chairman 
of the committee of presidents, toTelate to AID, to 
work with TACTICS in furthering its efforts- to bring the 
historically Blaqk colle'g'es into international pe»^spective 
('March, 197.5) 



11. Dr. Russell, in the above capacity, has initiated contact 

« 

and d-ialogue with Mr. Theodore Brown, of U.S. AID», which 
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t - ? « 

has-resulted in a call for a, meetinq of TACTICS afnd NAFEOHE 
, . personnel at an early date, to discuss operational 

* mechanics that will be acceptable to U.S., XlBP where 
•\ . ' . 'program involvements with Black colleges are concerned. 

By wayNjf a summary of deveTopmWs to date, the interest .on the- part 
of the colleges in getting in.to this type involvement has continued. 

' , The efforts to date have resulted in: . ' 

- Further defining colleges and agencies (UiS-^IO> interest- 
s ^ • in supporting this effort- ' 

♦ 

- The formulation of a prospectus for historically Black 
■ ' colleges's involvement in such an effort 



1 



- The identifying and securing of expertise in personnel 

and in terms of Agency involvement (i.e. Dr. William 

Reed and the Phelps-Stokes Fund) . . ' 

^ . ' 

- The identifying expertise found withi'n the college for 
international program involvement ' 

- The determination of the Eli Lilly Foundation's interest . 
in supporting a program planning and development effort 

• on the part of interested colleges (prepared and submitted ^ 
to foundation a prospectus) 

- Securing of N'AFEOHE's direct support in its mandating its 
presidential committee for working with U. Sf^ID; to 
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work with TACTICS in its international university develop- 
ment efforts. 

The above activities have more or less set the jstagfe for the^v/orking 
out of the essential details for involving the colleges>,ixi 'pro9<^ani efforts 
having international implications, ■ • ' ' - \' ", ' ■■* " , 
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Appendix' C 

= . ^JTACTics^^ - '•• 

(Technical Assistance Consortiiim To Improve College Services) 

2001 S Street, 
Washington, D«C« 20009 



INTEREST, NEED AND RESOURCE INVENTORY 

This inventory will be :u8e4 to assess or reassess the interest, needs and 
resources available in the consortium of fifty-four predominantly Black 
institutions of higher education* The information obtained will be utilized 
In 1) the groupirtp, of institutions by interest and/or geop,raphic areas, 2) 
determining; -the resources available and/or needed, and 3) developing pro- 
posals for submission to local, state and federal government^ agencies* 

It tho^dr be noted that this form is similar in many respects to the one 
completed by several of the consortium members who were represented at the 
August 3-i»» 1972 meetinf;* The intent is to have these institutions update 
the information given at the Au;^t meeting and provide additional infor- 
mation which may be utilized in a systematic planning and program implemen* 
'tation effort. It is requested ^that you complete and return this form on 
or before March 28. 19-73 . 

!• ' HAME OF 'COLLEGE/DNIVERSITy 

2. TOOT^ TITLE OR, POSITION . ' 



3»4 The institution is presently a meml^er of other consortia If 

institution is a member of one or more consortia, please specify type(s) 
and purpose(s)« * ^ 



4» The proqrammatic, policy and problem areas of particular interest to 
'the collef^e/university include the follox/in? (see attached list: for ' 
areas of possible , interest): ' • 

. - '! .-^ 

A» Research: 



C. Cotmaunity Service: 



1. 



. acts are you currently involved in or have been 

i. . cotmnvnity pro.lects are you 



6. Tlje 'college/university is in 



need of resources in the follcHng areas: 



7. An in-d^pth study erf the resources of the co 
indicated: . > 



llege/university is presently 



\ 



Yes 

Ho ^ 
Undecided 

Cannot say 



8. An inldepth study of resource utilization 
18 presently indicated: ^ 



within the collese/univecsl^ 



Yes 
"tio 

Undecided 
Cannot say 



9. -Resoirces are available in'the" collese/universit^to participlte in 
ttHe^lopn^ent of proposals for the consortium:^ . . 



Yes 
Ho 

Cannot say 
Hot applicable 



/ 



10. The collese/unlve-rslty presently has the resources and/or expertise to, 
cooperate in the following areas: 




11; Liaison person^ 
be: 



(s) designa/ed to work directly with the consortium will 



Haxae 



Title 



Area of specialization 

Telephone No. 

12. Comments: 





1 jAppendix D 

^ ' \ ' 

Participating Colleges and Universities 

in the * 

Blaqk Colleges and Community Development -jProgram 
{Vrhaji Thrust Efforts) 



Alabeuua A & M Univers^t]^ 

Alabama State Oniverpity 

Alcorn A & M Cqilege 

Barber-Scotia Collel^e 

Benedict College 

Bethune-Cookman College 

Bishop College / 

S. D. Bishop State Jr. College' 

Bowie State College 

Central State University 

Clark College 

Cheyney State College 

Daniel Payne College 

Edward Waters College 

Elizabeth City State University 
, Fayetteville State University 

Fisk University 
"Grambling State University 

Hampton Institute 

Jackson State College 

Kittrell Callege 

Knoxville College 

T. ,A. Lawson State Jr. College 
*LeMoyne-Owen College 

Lincoln University (Mo.) 

Livingstone College 

Mairy Holmes College 



Mississippi VilX ey State College 

Morehouse College ^ 

JMorgan State Cbllege 
Morris Broym College 
Norfolk State College 
N.^C. A & T State University 
N« C. Central lj(niv&rsity . 
Oakwood College 
Paine College 
Paul Quinn College 
Prairie View ASM College 
Saint Augustine Callege 
Saint Paul's College 
Savann'ah State College 
Selma University ^ 
Shaw University 
S. C. State College 
Southern Universijty (N.O.) 
Spelman College > 
Tennessee State University 
Texas Southern University 
Tuskegee Institute 
The Virginia College 
Virginia State College 
Virginia Union College 
Winston-Salem State University 
Xavier University 



/ 
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. - . * . Appendix E 

" — ' . • f 

r TACTICS 

BLA9I? COLLEGES "and COMMUNITY 

\ 

« r 

tn partial fulfillment of the HUD Office of Commimity Deve- 
lopment contract with TACTICS ^ the fir^t "Black Colleges, arid Com- ^ 

r 

muhi^y Development Conference" was held July 7 and 8 at the Atlanta 
American Motor Hotel/ Atlanta ^ Georgia* ^. 

I. Conference Objectives ^ ' 

The i970*s have marked the advent of a new relationship be- • 
tween governments. Policy-making has shifted to lo^er levels of 
government. Whether such an arrangement is viable has yet to be . 
determined. However , the 60 participating members of the BCCDP 
have decided that regardless of the particular focus , they are in- 
tent not to be left out of the community development decision-making 
process. With that in mind/ the .conference wjs designed to , 

1. assess the community development policy needs of. 

' ' , the federal sya^em^ . « - 

2. highligftt the( capability and resource^ of Black 
colleges* to /ill the assessed needs / \ - 

3. strengthen lines of communication and mutually 

^ reciprocal relationships between governments , 

and colleges, and' . : * 

4. develop the organizational structure and focus* 
of the. consortial work, unit designed to addtess 
heeds. ' - * . 



Excerpted from the "Bl^ck College and Community Development" 
conference report / Atlanta, Georgia ^ Jtine 1973. pg. 1-4. 
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.• ' ^ • E.4 • 

t ' DEVELOPING THE BLACK'' COMMUNITX "/ ' .' 

TO SAVE BLACK COLLEGES •< ' - 

InVsiiminary/ it was agreed that the institutions have and ' - , 
must relate themselves to the communities of which th6y are- a 
part, $.eeking knowledge, wisdom, and vision whenever they are to 
be found, distilling these into the art of effective transmission, 
and collaborating with others in determining their relevance to 
the'massivfe issues discussed in this conference: child care, 

r 

innovative edtication, international university approach, housing,* 
drug abuse,' criminal justioe, economic development, cable communi- 
cationi^, transportation, research, as well as to a long-range 
strategy for human progress, especially Blacks*. 

Participants were also in accord with those who are aware 

\ ' ' - 

that while ^:he traditionally Black colleges luay lack' adecjuate 
educational resources, they clearly succeed in giving many 
students a bet\:er learning atmosphere,' stronger motivation ahd 
better education than they can find elsewhere'. The representa- 
tives f rom^ these traditionally Black institutions were equally 
confident that ,they had the capacities to develop the community 
and%train the.planners'and the developers who would make the 
decisions* about loc^l and state governments. . 

TACTICS,, in light of ^ this conf e.rl^nce, sees the fiill paradigm of 
education — " institution and agency linkages — as offering a series 
of options in developing the B'ldck community to save the Black colleges: 
""1. ^ A single bniverSity department can reach^out tb 



the community in general, 



Excerpted from the "Report of the Secorid BJ.ack Colleges- and 
Community Development Conference/^' Chicagp, Illinois, September 
l"9r;21/ 1973'; ^ pg.^ 15-16. ^ ; ^ m 



2. A' single university department or division niay link 
to a£ single agency, local institution (church, school) 
or community group . 

3. A consortium of university departmentjs may "join to- 
. * , • ^ether to reach^. out to a single group, or to the 

community in geheral. ^ 
.4. A group of universities may form a consortium (join 
^ together) to r^ach out as in option (1) or in option 
(2) as ^tated above. 

5. Contrarywise, a single community organization, group . 
or individual may reach back to a single department, 

' consortia of departments 6t consortia of universities. 

6. TACTICS, serving a broker function between universities 

>' ^ r- ^ 

and community .groups, offices and agencies may try to 
bring them together as appropriate task? are defined 
and strategies for implementation needed. 
Direct group action as a route to political effectiveness was 
the thread of continuity which permeated the conference. Each 
speaker in one way or the other urged th^t students, teachers and 
practitic&iers from Various fields seek out one another. Thpy were 
told to ^Tttempt to develop egalitarian, mutually .supportive rela- 
tionships in research, Ijousing, transportation, day care, juvenile 
^dlinquence, schools, career training, management, criminal jus- 



tice, media ^nd other service programs. -They were admonished to 



ienrich one another with ^reciprocal wisdom, breaking down the in- 
stitutional and disciplinary walls that divide us. . , 




H, HamiHon 



S. Btrtin 
£wctffiW Dirtctor 

OMfiicil 



( M. Banovttz 
Nonnsn Stekman 
JiMnlU C BUnktmhip 
^ndtric N. Cttavtland 
ttoiurd L. Desauttlia 
Contey H. Dillon 
AdHan Dova 
N«ta M. Gallas 
Edward K. Hamilton 
fUndy H. Hamilton 
Ltoyd F. Hara^ 
Robtn C. Harrall 
fUndy Harripn 
Mary E. KiaW 
Roger D. Honmaster 
tfwranca C Howard 
H«fry L. Huffor d 
Donatd L. Jonts 
Thomas D. Lynch 
JufM Martin 
Linda McNtsh 
Waft«rW.Mod« 
Oonato J. Pughts* 
lUy Ramy ^ 
Salvator* Q. RottlU 
f tiinp X Rutledga 
^ John W.Ryan 
WiltlamXShtppard 
Frtnk P. Shefwood ^ 
CHariM E.Spath 
Frank R. Spenca, 
Ofba F. Traytor 
Rob«rt F. Van Horn 
Charlts R. Wiia 



' ' To Advance the Sci0/ic9, Pro •z^nd An of Public Adminisntion 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

1225 CONNECTICUT AVENUE NW ■ WASHINGTON. DC ■ 20036 ■ (202)755-3255 

n«awRiply: 



m 



March 20, 1975 



Us. Cheryl Dobbins 
Posritive Futures Inc. 
134Bg Street, N.V. - 
Suite #413 

Washington, D.C. 20005 
Dear Cheryl: 



Appendix F 



It gives me great pl^sure, on behalf of the Marshall E. Dimock 
Award Comdttee, to notify you that your article, "The Role of Black 
Colleges in Public Affairs Education,'* was selected as one of the 
co-winners of the Marshall E. Dinocli Award for 1974. Thd other 
winner is Neely Gardner for his article "Action Training and Research: 
Something Old and Sonathing New," which appeated in the March/April ^ 
issue of the Public Administration Review > 

The awards, 'in the amount of $250 each, will be presented at the 
Society luncheon at the Chicago ASPA Conference on Thursday, April 3, 
in* the Grand Ballroom of the Palmer House Hotel. 

As you know> the Dimock Award is for th^ best artrlTcle published 
in -the Review pn the theme' "Innovative Solutions for The Seventies."/ 
lu^ selecting your article', the Dimock Award^ Committee made the 

following ccTnnp,n,t3 ; ' 

: \ . ^ ^ 

"The article is well-coticeptualized, works from an excellent ^ 
data base. In 'addition to identifying new and innovative 
directions for black colleges,^ it offers a basis'^for applicabi- 
lity to other colleges and universities.. It contains a broad 
•approach to integrating theory and practice^ through "learning 
by doing." The Committee understands that' the approach has been 
more fiilly developed^since the Article wa^is written and hope^ 
that. a performance assessment will be. made available in* the 
near future." ' ' ' 

The award committee was chaired by Past ASPA President Fra'lik P. 
Sherwood, ^nd. included Ann Macaluso, Senior Management Analyst, 
.Office of Management and Budget, and Professor Delfo^y Cornick 6t . 
^rg'an State College-. 
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M3.» .Cheryl .Dobbins 
Marx^h 20,> 1975 . 
Page Two ^ 
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Please accept my heartiest congratulations on winning this award and fpr 
your significant contribution to the Public Adainistration Review and the 
litceratu^e of pablic administration^ \ 



CO 



rDwig^t Waldo 



\ 



Sincerely, 




Philip m/tledge 
Pres ident 
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Appendix G 



Agencies With Which Th^ BCCDP 
Established Relationships ^ 



•American Council- on Education 

» • 
, The African-Ameri^can Institute 

American Society for Pxiblic 
'Administration . 

* ; > \ • ' 

American Institute of . \ 
ArcdaitetJts , . 

^American Society of Planningj 
Of^iciai^.* 



Black ^Child Development ' 
Institute 



■ 



U^S, Chamber' of Commerce . 

• - 0 

\ 

-Congressional Black' Caucus, 

' Cost of Living Council , 

Council For- Urban Ecoixomic 
- Development - ^ . ' 

C^iimcil of ^Governments^ * 

■ , . - ' y 

CablecontmuDication Resource 
^ Center 

Cpnference of .Minority Public 
^ Administrator/ ^ 

Federation of Southern 
.Cooperatives 

Ford Foundatior) 

Gulf Corporation 

Housing Specialist institute 



Lilly Foundation 

Mellon** Foundation 

. NaCtipnal ^Alliance of.' Black 
School' Educators 

• r , 

? -Natibnal^^Association of Ifousing 
• ^ and Development Officials- 

*" . The National Alliance of. 
^ Businessmen ' . , 

, IJational Association of State 
Universities and^ Land-Grant 
Colleges / * 

« 

Natxona^l Association of Schools 
of Public Administration and 
Affairs 

National Black Caucus of Local . 
> ^ Elected Officials 

National Business League 

The National Caucus 'on Blaqk 
Age'df Inc. 

National Council of the' Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 

■ ■'•■!■'■ 

National Ins'titute of Education 

National Science Foundktion' , 

National Technical Association 
Inc. 

National Training and Development 
r ' Serviced 



National- Urban League 

National League. of Cities/ 
^ U.S.* Conference' of Mayors 

Operation PUSH 

Public Policy Training 

Pijblic llechnology, Inc. 

Region IV Citizens Cpuncil 
Inc. 

Rockefeller Fo.undalbion . 

Southern Conference of Black 
Mayors ^ 

State Directors For Adult 
Education 



State of Louisiana, 

Department of Education 

Sjjracuse University 

Together, Inc. 

University Associates, Inc. 

^United Black Fund ^ 

r 

United Board for College 
Development * % 

United Negro College' Fund 

Urban Data Service 

The .Urbait Institute 

Vocational Education-Natiojial 
Advisory Council 
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^ ' Appendix H 



'Affiliate Organizations/ * 
Offices and" Per^nhel 



Thirty-One (31) State and Local Elected Government Officials 
Fifty -Three (53) State and- Local Appointed Government Officials 

y ' ' ^ . 

Thirty-Six *{ 36) Federal ^Government Personnel 
Forty-Five (45) Public Interest Group Representatives 
Thirty (30) Non-Black Colleges and' Universities " ^ 

■. ■ ■ \ ^ 

Four Hundred and Nineteen (419) Black College Faculty and 
Administrative Personnel 
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1 

LAW CHronCEMENT ASSISTANCE AOMINISTRATIOK 




DATE OF AWARD ' 

1/2/75 






AWARD PERIOD 




GRANT AWARD 




1/3/75 


TO 



TO: 'iVMi* 4 AOdrtat •/ GntU—J 

Positive Futures, Inc. 
V341 G. Street, N.W. 
Washington., D.C. 



FROM: (N»m0 ^ Addntt ot Awrdt) 

National Institute of Law Enforcement 

and Criminal Justice 
Washington, D. C. 20350 



TiTUE; coordlnatejl Management and Program Planning Design of a Criminal Justice 



Research. Training, anc 



PATE OF APPLICATION 

. 8 / 1 /7 4 



AMOUNT OF AyrARO 



AWARD NUMBER 

75-CD-99-0002 ' 



In accorfance with provisions of Part D of Title I of the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets Act of 1968 P. L- 
90351. and on the basis of thp application submitted the National Institute of Law ffhforcement and Criminal 
Justice hereby awards to the foregoing grantee a. grant, in the amount shown above for the period indicated. This 
•ward has been approved by the Administrators of the Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 

This erant is subject to the Institute's current conditions governins. grants and those set fortK in the Applicant's 
Agreement. It is also subject, if indicated below, to the Special Condition^ attached to this grant award. 

This grant shall become effective "as of the award date indicated a^ve urAess otherwise special '^o^^}^'^^' 
gZL's acceptance of this aWard as conditfoned is indicated by signatiir^ of the duly authorized official and 
return of the signed duplicate copy to the Institute. , , . <" 

Q This award is subject to attached special conditions. - j' 



1/ * 



TYPED NAME » TITLE OF BESPONS.IBLE OFFICIAL 

Gerald M. Caplan, Director, NILECJ 



NAME * TITLE OF ACCEPTING OFFICIAL 



J Cheryl 0. Dobbins, Executive Director 

.ERIC 



SIGNATURE Of RESPONSIBLE QF/TTrjIAL DATE 






SIGNATURE OF ACCEPTING OFriCJAL 



42. 



II 



I. 



^AA rO«M 4230/1 



RkWuaCCS i.KAA«INBr*4 WHICH IS Of MUKTC. P 



I 



JET 

September 26, 1974 




1^ 
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Fi?ve Bl&ck Universities To . 
Tram Housing Managefs 

Five predom- 
inantly Black 
universities 
will share 
grants total- 
ing $1.3 million 
to develop aca- 
dem.i c p r o- 
grams for the 
Craxvi^rd training of 
housing managers, HUD Asst, 
Secretary H. R. Cfawford an- 
nounced in Wasljington, D. C. r 

TTo upgrade and professionalize 
the housing management* tield, 
Crawford' sai4 ihat the grant will, 
bei shared by Howard, ^Texas 
Soutl^m, Winston-Salem State, 
'^Southern and Temple universities. 

• He sl^ated that many problems 
•thai b^s^ag^cy is experiencing 
today, such asy high default rates, 
abandonment. Vandalism, etc., can 
be in part, attributed "to poor man- 
jigemeny practices,, and that the 
lack of uniform standards has al- 
lowed per^s with varying man- 
agement skiHs^and abilities, many 
substandard, to manage/IUD as- 
sisted, housing. The ftt^oesignated 
^nive^ities \vill develop academic 
programs, at the undergraduate 
lev<l for studentKas well as hous- 
, iui' managers. In additiqn, each 
, s^i^l will sponsor institutes and 
r"<?or&hops in specialized housing 
managenlent ar^as. The grants ' 
'will madt over a two-yAr pe- 
ri^ With -emphasis placed initial- 
*ljr ox^ph>g^m developmei^t. 

It ' - » 
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Appendix J 

POSITIVE FUTURES, Inc. 



HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 



' TACTICS* the Technical Assistance Consortium to Improve 
College Services, was structured in 1970 to -achieve the overall 
o'bj-ective of providing colleges v;ith a comprehensive support 
service, cutting across specific areas of institutional operations 
in the areas of: 

data 'management 
- curriculum revision and change 
• •. - - academic administration 

institutional administration and/or management 
proposal stimulation and Agency advocacy 
library administration and development ' ^ ^ 
recruj-ting, admissions and financial aid. 

Resources v/ere provided for carrying out these goals through 
a network. 6£ institutional • and acency relationships under_ Title III 
funding from the Office 'of Education, Department of Kealtn, Educa- 
tion and Welfare (re: TACTICS brochure). As such, TACTICS re- 
presented the first aaency of its kind -so cpncarned with the/needs 
of Black Colleges. .Since its inception the TACTICS cd>mponent _ 
structure has p,er formed a most commendable task of dej/elopment in 
eacji of the aforementioned areas, 

• The challengei^Cf internal ' changes some fostiered by the 
TACTICS organization, some -naturally occurring on the^ college •• ^. 
campusesvfhave evidenced a willingness and desire _ onl the part o^ 
Black ccAieges to mov^ more , definitively in new direhtions. This, 
when buttressed by divergent societal changes not mdrely necessitates 
but demands that Black colleges define themselves iri the newly 
re'structu^d ''order" of society. , ■ ', • ' . ' 

^ Hence tl>e "New Fed^ralisih" , Re'yenue-Sharing , the Pratt 

Decision and the "eligibility" '6f more than 650 institutions as . 
additional auaiifiers to the "Developing Institutions" program - 
a progfam originally legislated by Congress and designed by the 
Department of HEW to assist the 109 colleges and universities _ of 
traditionally Black origin - began to be vTewed as opportunities 
rather than oroblematic issues for Blacfk colleges. ^An unu&ually 
keen foresight ort the part of Dr.M/an S.- Allen, Executive Director 
of TACTICS, urged him to -seek and ultimately secure the funding 
Of "Z small planning oroject f rom -^he Department of Housing and 
Urban Developmeni; .entitled "B]^ck Colleges and Community DsvelopY 
ment" . - «• i . 

Commencing in ^ebry6ry, 1973, that project has attempted 
to assess '"the ability of^lack colleges to ^engage in. coramuniyty 
develoomerit activities" ./^'^^eliminary findings indicate that: 



Black colleges have historically been : 
involved in activities .which hav^e had 
consequence to urban and rural deve^'lop^- 
ment; ' ^ • • . 

accomplishments and results 'of these tr 
endeavors have not been codified an'd 
widely disseminated and publicized; 

access to- policy-making on the state 
and locaL levels in areas other than 
education has- been limited; f 

informatibn about the organization 
and institutional interface of public 
and private organizations has been 
minimal on Black college campuses; 

there is. an urgency, usually emanat-* 
ing from the student population, for 
more experience-based and skiLl com-- 
petency related curriculum and 
activities;*'. , ' 

existant college resources, ojice re- 
deployed differently, can: . 



'provide student experience- 
based learning which is 'both 
cost-effective ^nd supportable' 
' . 'by sound academic programming, , 
generate additional 'resources * 
.(money ^ personnel, equipment, ^ 
^facilities , publicity, etc, ) 
f or the institution, I 
- experiment with utilitarian 

programming aimed specif ipal.ly ^ I 
at urban Bxa^ rural developmental 
concerns , and ' ' 

undergird* the "planning - 
implementation - -evaluation" 
process with the development of 
new learnings in specific program /- 
^reas such as housing, community ^ 
/ development , health , tr anspoi^a- 
' ' tion,//etc; 

such organizational changes will be effected 
thi^ough and' a'Ocompanied by a comprehensive 
reorientation cit the college system including 
trustees^ administrators, staff*, faculty and 
students alike. 

■ • . 85 I * 
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It is upon these preliminary findings thai; POSITIVE ■ 
FUTURES, Jnc. had its genesis. In November, '1973 %he nine colleges 
represented "by the principals of PFI gravita;ted together arpund ^ 
the ideas, expressed' above". Their concern was that those findings 
could become the basis of an evolutionary change j^/ithin their 
own 'institutions whiqh would .Have direc.t implicatp.ons for Black 
higher education. More importantly the success df such a venture 
would be sigiiificant for national higher educatidn in general. 



At that time 

; ' Ernest A. Boykins - Mis.sissippi Valley 5tate College 

' . \ Itta Bena, 'Mississippi 
Milton" K. Curry - Bishop^ College , | . 

Dallas,, Teicas ' I * \ ^ 

J^i Archie Hargraves - Shaw Univers'ity . ^ / 

* Raleigh/ lIor:'th Carolina^ 
' Ralph *W. -E. Jones - ^Gr ambling C6liege ' ' • 

"Crambling,- Louisiana 
Charles Lyons - Fayetteville State College 
- ^ ^ Fayetteville, North "Carolina 

Romallus 0.. Murphy - Shaw CoXlegejvat Detroit 

Detroit, Michigan 
Granville M. Sawyer -^Tei^as Southjern University- 
Houston, T^xas 
Kenneth R.- Williams - \^inston-3alem State University 

Wihston-Saiem, North -Carolina 
Clyde Williams - I^iles * College ' 

Birmingham, Alabama f 

develooed a conceotual model built pn those f ihdings which they 
considered feasible, sound and Of consequence Enough to commit 
' themselves to supoorting its implementation 'under an incorporated 
status. Ths impetus for such an experiment can further be found 
in the fact that institutions both public ^and private, urban and 
rural, northern and south&rn are represented within the PFI struc- 
ture* 

/ ■ ' * * 

A MODEL CHARACTERIZED- 3Y SIMPLICITY 

y- 

Regarding the model itself, there is a simplicity. Each/ 
of the members of the organization is in agreement that Black 
colleges are and can be ' made fsven more noteworthy by their involve- 
■ment in orogram i^^as other than pure education. Each of the . 
represented institutions,, after identifying no more than ^tWree 
nev/ areas of .institutional involvement, wili attempt to program ^ ^-^ 
a systemic i'nvolvement in each. ' ■ - ' 
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This will require that for eVery new area of invoiv.enfe^t , 
at least one faculty member will be.^singled-out as the responsible 
agent for the devrelopment of the institutions programming. His 
task will be to afesemble the,;interdisdiplinary faculty and stSident, 
community and orafetitioner complement that a,s both interested in 
and committed to planning, executing and evaluating that ihvqlve- 
ment. Depending on the types and number of. individuals identified, 
the amount and/^xtens-iveness of programming will be determined. 
<re: Role of Black Colleges'in Public. Affairs ^du'cation) 

Prom that involvement it is hoped that inter-institutional 
•linkages will be ^developed. ' Focusing .first upon other PFI schools 

because the'philosoDhical understanding is. greatest there, then 
' branching .out to institutions - both black and whitfe - which share 
A Common interest in the pirogram areas . P.FI schoolfs will begin 
to be characterized because of ' their rigoro^is involveinent and 
exhibited leadership in particular areas of • programming.- 

^^ 1 There "is no attemot to change the 'chartered mission of any 
ofVJbhese institutions, but rather to utilize the specialized pro- 
gA are4s as vehicles by wfiich students,, facult/ and institutions 
begin to 'better understand- ^nd defihe for themselves a more ^ 
xiniversally supoortable role in this comolex society. , This is,o-f,. 
particular significance to state-suppor^d^Blagk institutions., 
^ By mapping an individually distinctive mission which co-relates 
with those presently existant V7ithii> the state university system, ^ 
these {schools caA begin ta ' , > . . ' ' < 

' » * 

- . biiild an agenda that speaks to the self- v • ' 

, ' interest of thos,e who haive jhl&torica'lly , been ^ 

■ theip. adversaries; . . ■■ 



/ , - , identify and estabiis"h working relationships - . 
' 'with all relevant publics, and 

- * characterif e . and' expand 'the issues, which are 
^ • the emotive basis for institutional* cdnsidera- 
. • ' tion within the context of the state agenda. 

Clearly the same process' of fers similar prospects for private 
instijtutions* ^ ' ! ^ . 

As well, this action cours 
tion of the institution as one whi 
tive for: some reason other than'i 



institutional involvement jLn housi 
retrieval and.,dissemina*tion, etc., 
academic curriculum offerings will 
infi^sion of issues generic ^nd of 



e will facil 
ch is charac 
s Blackness^, 
n<3, t:rimlnal 
lindergirded 
be made mor 
consequence 



itate the identifica-^ 
teristically distiric- 
.Rather, its ^ , 
^justicei, information 
by strong affiliate - 
e versatile by the 
to Blacks. In the 
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long-run- 'What this may mean is that fn addition to the social 
orientation provided by "lib"feral- education" nationally'/ Black 
colleges will begin to impact specif ically * in the jjrof essional 
orientation of students and faculty, alike. " - 

Once initiated, this process will, hopefully, catapult^ 
these institutions into new areas of local, state and national - ^ 
decision-making and" policy development. As • testimony to that_ 
statement, PFI has-been planned,' from its inception, to work itseir^ 
out of existance in 3^ years. .In its stedd", however, will be ^ 
-nine schools the synergy of whose academic programming, , ^research, 
•cocmunity education projects, legislative testimony, commissioned 
.participation, etc., does indeed assure them POSITIVE FUTURES. • 
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TOWN AKb GOWN Vforkshop , ' ... *. 



. ^ RECOMMENDATIONS " 

^ ' * ' ^ * y 

The folJLowing recommendations are based on the analysis of ^ * 
data collected from conference participants in the form of actibn 
plans, spee^es, workshop findings and recordings made during ^he 
conference. - . * * 

The gonf erence group recommends implementation, action strate- 
gies that provide ^public policy management and process planning 
.involvement for long and short-term considerations. The group 
generally agreed, that the history of Public Policy/Community 
Development programming interface and the nature of related ex^cu- 

* i' ■ y * 

tive-legislative interactions indicate that a continued * lack, of ' •* ' , 
joint planning and conduct of Unrealistic research places additional 
constraints on al^ready declining, and "decaying communities • 

The ideas and suggestions advanced by. various segments of the | 
conference sJhould considered as interdependent vinits eacl^ re- j 
fleeting itis unique or peculiar characterizations, interests and 
perspectives.^ Z'- .* ' | ' ^ . 

Federal Officials ^ ^ . * * 



Individuals, groups, and ag^iacies^ in /communities should syner- 
gize a;nd collaborate on submitting well-defined civic improvement' 
proposals) to federal agencies tljat encourage such activity. 

The public .should, be ^infojrmed t)f rights and opportunities m- 

t » 

vol^^ed in .local government capacity-building planning as it relates 

\ f • 

to the needs and desires of ethnic groups, 

' \ ' ■ ' ^ 

, -vi ■ . . 



. . Estcerptedi from the "TOWN AND GOWN Workshop" report, Washington, 
b. C. , May 22~S4, 1974. pg. 14-16.. . \ , 

ERIC ' . ■ , 



If 'K. 

University (Officials,. Planners and Students ) . ^ 

Expand tiniversity/college direction and intervention in urban ^ 

renewal affairs and housing raahageinent. 

Enlarge university impact upon community social service deii^ 

very systems and mechanisms. 

Identify and pursue new government funding and services ajrram 

• ^' o ' . . ^ 

ments, such as through municipal and state entities. 

Fulfill the need for. academic institutions cf higher learning 
to identify faculty and staff resources, and to inventory c6mmun~ 
ity needs and resources. 

. Develop greater interaction between the education institutions 
and the commtfhity * s operational researok base. 

Establish and provide for new involtrement rules and hev; career 
objectives, for stj^ents in the entire spectrum of public?; policy 
^d government sci ericas. . » 

Teach and make knowti hard data of problem solution rather than 

only 3oft data of problem identification. ' ' ' , ^' ' 

/ ~ ' ^ 

Elected Public Officials 
. \ % 

The universities and public officials must bridge the gap be- 



tween knowledge and action, identifying faculty students and 
>otl/er talented individuals in^ the areas of' applied as well as the 



oretical knowledge and ^Decome accepted and valued by community de 
<3ision makers, public and private. . ^ 



Public officials must .be amenable to consortia or network re- 
search designs and both groups must pla<i systems grpunded in the 
most practical cpmparative and. cooperative principles. 



Affiliate Agencies and Organizations 



K,4 



Local govern|hents should draw upon the technical expertise • 
and information resources of established research and plajinitig ' ^ 
agencies, wh6 already are engaged in' synthesiziiJ9/da^^\^ identi- 
fying actors and Who have, developed a degree of cohesiv'eness in 
<3r awing . institutions , governments and people together to do '^omt 
problem solving. ' "\ ^ * ' \ , * . 
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1 



The threjb concurrent workshops of the s^posium were organized 
'around the stiifiulus/response model of learning. Each was designed 
td eliqit thi following .results : (See Figure Ij) 

Wor kshop I ; general discussion of .'prior ekpeyiences in' f or- 
' mula-tihg community development issues for cpllege and commu- 
.' nity abtion,'*' Designated input items formeji the information 

l»ase fof the general discussion, .-tone and .eliinafe setting 
activities, and expected 'output* i. ^' . ' ' 

Works hop II I expansion of topical areas identified during*' 
Workirtop I., The^Gverlay of state information further focu^sed 
- the hature and scope of the discussions- • " ... 

/ • ' ■ ^ . " 

• Workshop III; generation of activities to be carried on by • 
the/ six colleges and universities -in the Raleigh, N.C. area. 
Thdir purview and projected structure pf such a support 
mefhanism was "to be drawn from the* cumulative experiences 
of/ the- assembled group. "... 

Those experiences, once, synthesized, formulate five CONTROLL- 
ING ISSUES impacted by five FUNCTIONAL PRIORITY AREAS. (See Table 
I) E/ach issue has a variety of dimensions calling for anyi number 
of alternative actipns. It is not intended^ "that this schema be 
exh/ustive. Rather, the principle processes discerned are 
reflective of the input and .intonations of- the symposium pai::tici- 
■pa/nts. The output mechanisAi developed in light" of these consider- 



/tions is' described in the outpufe-^ction. which' follows. 



/ . 




Excerpted from the "Community Needs Assessment Symposium" 
report/ Italeigh, N. C. , September -2-6-27, 1974. pg. o9-65. 
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^ " * i^ppendix M 

"Municipal Tax Law . . . Here I Come" 

by Cheryl J, Dobbins 

* * - t 

The following is a description of a unique simulation of a project in p'ublic policy 
formulation held by Texas Southern University in cooperation with the National League of 
Cities. The author is executive director of Positive Futures Incorporated, the planning office 
of a ten-college consortium devoted to the systematic development for minority educational 
institutions of public affairs in the fields of . municipal .management and community 
development-related programmmg. The coivsortium ir.cludes Bishop College. Fayetteville 
State University, Grambhng College, MilesXollege. Mississippi Valley State University, Shaw 
College at 'Detroit, Shaw UniversTty, Talladega College, Texas Southern University, and 
Winston Salem State University. ' • . > • 
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Houston, Texas, recently was the site of six 
days of *'Public Policy Simulation Events'' spon- 
sored by Texas Southern University (TSU) with 
the cooperation of the National League of Cities. 
TSU, committe^d to its state designation as a 
"Spepial Interest University Jor .Urban Pro- 
gramming/' seized the occasion of the 50th Annual 
Congress of Cities and made it a oiic.e-in-a-lifelime 
laboratory learning experience in public policy 
foffnulation. 

Pre-simulation planning began six months 
prior under the leadership' of Dr. Hortense Dixon, 
TSU Vice President for Urban Programming. It was 
at that time that the significance of the NLC 
National Municipal Policy was made apparent to a 
small working group drawn from various schools 
and departments w>Jhin the university. Further 
interest was generated between September and 
November as faculty, in preparing fheir students to 
intelligently observe the actual deliberations of the 
Congress, identified research'able ^ Copies -geared 
toward both an understanding of and appreciation 
for the various technical, points of view ideally 
considered when developing public policy. 

It was from- such an enlightened group that a 
cadre of 30 students and faculty were drawn from 
the Schools of- Public Affairs, Communications, 
and Law. Choosing to forego their Thanksgiving 
vacation, students, faculty,' administrators, repre- 
sentatives from loeal corflmunity and civic or- 
ganizations, independent citi;:ens, elected officials, 
NLC representatives, and specialized techni^cians 
met in a foitim two days prior to the ppening^of 
the Gangre^Ss. , / / I 

"pfe Role of Citizeps iri Policy Forpiulation 
and, I^nplementation'' was the first day's process 
thejrtie "through which participants were provided 



in-d^th exposure to ,the National League of Cities 
as an organization, its formal and highly sophisti- 
cated policy development process and structure, as 
well as the significance of the National Municipal 
Policy, an end-product tantamount , to a '*State- 
of-mrCities'' message, formulated annually by the 
NLC's 15,000-member body.^ NLC Director of 
Policy Analysis and ASPA President Philip J. 
Rutledge was assisted by Anthony Jones, City 
Representat4ve for Houston and Cincinnati; Jack 
Floyd, NLC Office of Intergovernmental Relations; 
and Don Slater, Director of FederaF Relations, 
NLC, who pro\ided specifics is to process and 
actors. This technical team was complemented by 
members of the National Black Caucus of Local 
Elected Officials (NBC/LEO) such as Clarence 
LightneY, Mayor of Raleigh, North Carolina; 
George Allen, Mayor Pro Tem of Dallas, Texas; and^ 
Henry Marsh, Vice Mayor of Richmond, Virginia, 
who provided political input to the afore- 
m,entioned process. 

The second day of the^forum was ^ructured 
quite differently. Using the NLC\ draft resolutions 
as a point of departure, Howard N. Lee, Mayor, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina;. James E. Williams, 
Mayor, East St. Louis, Missbu«t-and Lois Morris, 
Alderwoman^ Louisville, Kentucky; carried the 
assembled students, citizens, faculty, and^tech- 
nicians through an^actual simulation of the NLC 
policy-making procedure. Small groups analyzed 
those aspects of tHe draft^olicy which might be 
affected by issues raised as a con^quence of their 
previous research. Once identified and discussed, 
each group was to settle on the language of the 
modification, indicate where it' should be included 
in the draft policy statenient and why, justify its 
soundnessOn at least four distinct bases, identify 
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the number of Standing Policy Committee jnem- 
bers whose concurrence must be received in order 
for the change to pass, and identify the actual 
niembers w^iose education, experiences, geographic 
place of origin or .residence and. or political or 
personal 4)r,eference would predispose their support 
of such a change. 

It. goes almost without being said that the 
fireworks did start. Not only was a good deal of 
technical information transferred, by-^crtizens and 
sliidents were allowed the opportunity to joust in 
open combat with seasoned politicians. By the end 
of the second day, though a wealth of process 
learning had occurred, the group had but just 
begun. ■ I * 

In order to overlay the ideal with the actual, 
it became crucially important inat the subsequent 
four days of the actual NLC conference relate 
critically to the first two days simulation. 

This was accocnplished by two means. First, 
students, provided ''Observer" status by the Na- 
tional League of' Cities, were divided into three 
analysis ^groups, process, actor, and events. This 
provided t them access to all the* open policy 
committee meetings and program workshops and 
gave them an established perspective^from which to 
view all that transpired. 

Secondly, students enrolled in the School of 
Communication-inclusive of radio, television, and, 
print media-along with the professional assistance 
of the Office of Publications and Information and 
the School of Public Affairs, operated a full-media 
communications center as a counesy afforded the 
National League of Cittes delegates. Services in- 
cluded the coordination of intenie^wa^or local and 
campus media in addition to arrangements made 
through the NLC Press Room, xerox services, 
drafting, typing and dissemination of resolutions, 
and audio feeds to local radio stations, the Na- 
tional Black Network and Mutual Black Network. 
This activity drew the candid responses, the well- 
rehearsed committee position on a variety of i§^Ues 
and opposing points on the sam^Tssue. and tnost 
importantly, made it all available to the broader 



M.2 

Houston community. • 

The sixth and final day was capped by a 
de-briefing session conducted b/ the students to 
which'^NLC and NBC/LEO delegates were in\^ted 
as participants. One of the very first observations 
mad^ was the glaring '"diversion" from the progress 
routine s-ludents had been familiarized with the 
previous weekend in the PublicToticy Simulation 
Events Forum held on Campus, As well it -was 
noted that effectiveness was had by those who 
knew the process, power by. those who knew the 
processlRfe b^st. 

Moreover, the activity clarified for those 
involved the.^esponSiCT^ity that they as citizens 
have to Houston Mayqr Fred Hofheinz, Next year 
when the Congress convenes in Miami, Texas 
Southern University and the Houston community 
will have indeed *'done theh* homework" by 
providing the community basic information re- 
garding pending local and national policy issues, 
soliciting citizen input, and finally making such* 
known to the mayor in a timelv and organized 
fashion. That, in Jtheir estimation, makes for a most 
weil-informed delegate whose positions and con- 
cerns are indeed those of his constituency. 

How. successful were the simulation events in 
strengthening municipal and university cooperation, 
in urban governance? The participants, themselves, 
are perhaps the most appropriate respondents. 

One delegate, .after stumbling upon the com- 
munications center, registered this comment: 

1 'Tm glad to see Texas Southern make its resources 
available to us and I'm v^ry impressed with the degree of 
politfcal awareness the students sfiowed. But. I think these 
services would be more ber^eflclal dunng the year leading 
up to the Congress since you (delegates) don't come here to 
formulate policies. That's something that's done starting 
ndw. We could certainly use research services the University 
possesses m the future." 

A Student commented: 

'*Over the last few months Tve been flirting with the 
idea of making my specialty municipal tax law, but hadn't 
really understood its significance. This has really been 
decisive in helping me clarify some career goals. Municipal 
tax law . . , here I conjj;.'' 
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Appendix N 




CABLECOMI-IUNICATIONS. RESOURCE CENTER 
AND • 

TECHNICAL ASSISTA^^CE CONSORTiWl TO" 

i . 

I^^PROVE COLLEGE SERVICES 

BLACK COLLEGES NAD CABLE TELEVISION 
A PRELIMINARY PLAjNMING 
AND 

prefeasidility study 
by 

Mcirion P. Hayes ^ 



May - August 
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■ I ; . CRITIQUE 
BLACK COLLEGES ANp CABLE TELEVISION 

I 



A PRELIMINARY PLANNING 
AND- PREFEASlllLITY STUDY 



Sxdsraittea by: Marion P. Hayes, Project Manager 

For more than a ^century Black colleges, have playe^ a -vital 
part in the history of this country. They have been the harvestinrg • 
ground for Black leadership. Among thei/ many contributions to 
all areas of American life,' they undoubtedly can be credited v;ith 
their pipneering efforts in assisting persons to break the indus- - 
trial and profess-ional barriers that denied Blacks entry into the 
' mains trejim.- D\aring the past decade the Black colleges, particularly, 
have been acutely aware of the need for Blacks to participate 
meaningfully in the- communications industry. , 

. In, my opinion, this study has shown- that Black colleges- 
h§ve the potential, motivation, and capabilities to make a • 
dramatic impact on determining the future educational trends 
in communication technology, particularly cable. Many of the 
Black colleges are presently cablecasting educational and cultural 
programs on campus-, using equipment that is the rival of mo-st 
cable systems. Through coordinated efforts between the colleges, 
guidance -from Black cable specialists, and ma3or assistance in 
funding, the Black colleges could design n communications delivery 
system unlike any presently in operation or, being proposed. 
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Cable Xnvolvemeiiit 

a) No. of Colleges in .cable cities 

b) No. of Colleges in cities anticipating cabl^ within 2 years 

c) * No. of Colleges ijivblved with* cable 

d) No. of Colleges interested in cable consortium 



Involvement v/ith -Local Broadcasters 

a) No. Of ofl-campus commercial stations broadcasting College sports 

b) No. of stations offering ^udent training programs 

c) ' No, of stations using College Produced Programs 
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TASK/PAGE CfeOS^-REFERENCE "^'^ 
BlacJc 'Colleges-Community Development Prograin , \\ 
/ 'H-35e3 - - \ 
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c. ' 


d. 
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